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Tremendous Strides in the Scientific and 
Industrial Development of United States Tires 


The story of Rubber is a history of 
achievement. It tells of man’s mas- 
tery over Nature. How Science 
and Industry march hand in hand 
transforming the secret forces of 
the Jungle into active agencies for 
human use. 


United States Rubber Company 
products represent the net result of 
the concerted energies of “‘many 
men of many minds’ enlisted in 
nearly every branch of modern 
Study and Endeavor. 


. Anarmy of Specialists stands guard 
over every step in the evolution of 
the milky, sticky latex of the rubber 
tree into a long line of finished 
products adapted to modern needs. 


Trained Biologists, skilled in the 
growth and phenomena of plant 
life, watch over the health of mil- 
lions of rubber trees on the great 
plantation in Sumatra. 


Expert Botanists lend their aid in 
the study of the structure and func- 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 














tions of trees best suited for the 
various purposes in hand. 


Skilled Chemists are constantly at 
work altering and modifying the 
physical properties of rubber, from 
extraction to the final finish. 


A corps of Engineers attends every 
movement from the tree to the fac- 
tory, making all methods and ma- 
terials conform to the laws of Ac- 
curacy, Efficiency and Economy. 


Science rules over every activity of 
the more than fifty factories of the 
United States Rubber Company. It 
dominates every factor—it controls 
every function of Manufacturing, 
Distributing and Marketing. 


Science makes system, and System 
makes stability, and - Stability 
makes satisfaction. The sum total 
of all makes the Service that stands 
supreme,—as exemplified most 
strikingly in the ever growing popu- 
larity of United States Tires. 





United States Rubber Company 
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7 = i i! HE manager. of the modern industrial 
Watered) plant demands rapid construction, well- 
PF K. controlled costs and good work. When 
mi a constructor is asked to help a great 

See plant in its general development year 
“OSes after year it is clear the demand has 

been successfully met. 


We illustrate our thirty-first job at the main works of the 
YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE COMPANY, 
placing the foundations of the new by-product coke 
plant. The owners have recently expressed their satis- 


faction with our service as follows : 


Industrial Plants and Buildings Industrial Housing Warehouses 
Power Stations Water Power Developments Transmission Systems 
Office and Monumental Buildings Chemical Works Gas Plants 
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“They Have Built for Us Again and Again” 


BOSTON 
ICAGO . 

YOUNGSTOWN 

SAN FRANCI 
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“Stone & Webster are organized to take care of everything 
and are equipped to do almost any kind of construction work 
with PR ao economy. We aimed to avoid trouble by cen- 
tering responsibility for a wide variety of work that might have 
been parceled out among several contractors, and the results 
surpassed our best expectations. They have built for us again 
and again.” ee Ee RTE oy 

Our experience of 30 years as a construction organiza- 
tion shows that satisfaction is best assured if we work with 
you rather than for you, and if we begin when your plans 
for new plant or additions are first taking shape. Any of 
our offices will be glad to give you full information. 

STONE & WEBSTER 


- + «. Stone & Webster Bidg. 
. _ First National Bank Bldg. 
516 Stambaugh Bldg. 


SCO’. ~ 301 Holbrook Bidg. 
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G O D L 


HAT is success? 
A man may make a million dollars 
or ten million dollars or a hundred mil- 
lion dollars and still not be a real success. 

One multi-millionaire died recently who vir- 
tually confessed to me that his life had been 
a failure, that it had won him nothing but 
money, that, now that he had one foot in the 
grave, he felt unhappy, the thought that he 
was disliked by the public galling him par- 
ticularly. 

The newspapers have been recording what 
they were pleased to describe as the remark- 
ably successful career of Theodore P. Shonts, 
the president of the Interborough lines in New 
York, who has just died. To my mind Mr. 
Shonts was not a successful man. His career 
was full of unsavory episodes and attitudes. 
Admittedly, Shonts had unusual talent, but his 
life was far from being the kind to be held 
up for emulation. 

I know numbers of very prominent and ap- 
parently extremely successful men who, now 
that they are near the end of their tether, feel 
in their heart and soul that they have proved 
rather miserable specimens of humanity. 

On the other hand, I do not believe that any 
human being who, nearing the end, has the 
conviction of having striven diligently and 
honorably to make the most of life, can be seri- 
ously unhappy. 

Genuine success is as much a state of mind as 
a state of pocket. - 

True, in the business world unusual achieve- 
ments as a rule bring unusual rewards, so 
that, generally speaking, the owner of a large 
fortune may be assumed to have contributed 
something beyond ordinary to the world. 

But godliness is not only a key to genuine 
success, to success measured by the highest of 
standards, but is coming more and more to be 
essential to what the world commonly rates as 
success. 

Fifty years ago the business code was very 
different from what it is today. The rule then 
was “Let the buyer beware!” Most mer- 
chants had no fixed prices for articles, but 
haggled for all they could get, just as is cus- 


tomary in many parts of the world today. 

But honesty has come to be accepted as the 
best policy, not only in merchandise, but in 
every phase of business life. The best mail 
order houses, for example, now refund money 
for any article which the customer does not 
wish to keep—a striking contrast with the 
rules governing the mail order business twenty 
years ago. 

If, therefore, honesty, honor, ethics have 
been accepted as indispensable to the success- 
ful conduct of a business, can it be contended 
that these same virtues can be successfully 
flouted by the individual? 

Godliness is nothing but doing the right 
thing. 

Frank A. Vanderlip once declared with great 
emphasis that there was no room for smart 
Alecks in his bank. ~ 

E. H. Gary will not pick as the head of a 
company ‘any man who has not demonstrated 
that he knows how to be fair, fair to buyers, 
fair to employees, fair to competitors. 

Robert Dollar, the veteran lumber king and 
shipowner of the Pacific coast, once told me 
that he attributed his success in large part to 
his habit of reading the Bible daily and pon- 
dering how to conduct all his operations on the 
basis of the Golden Rule. 

No great corporation will today select for 
a responsible position any man of loose char- 
acter. 

Bradstreet’s and Dun’s state that, in analyz- 
ing a man’s worthiness or unworthiness of 
credit, they take as much pains to investigate 
his habits as his bank balance. This is in line 
with the late J. P. Morgan’s famous declara- 
tion that, in lending large sums of money, he 
took character into consideration quite as much 
as collateral. 

Ungodliness implies bad habits. 

As civilization advances, godliness will be- 
come more and more imperative for the indi- 
vidual, the firm and the corporation. 

The downfall of militarism and ungodly ma- 
terialism in Germany has taught the world a 
lesson, just as the civilized peoples of the world 
have risen up and condemned diplomatic in- 
trigue, underhand agreements and other prac- 
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tices which were formerly sanctioned but 
which cannot stand the modern test. 

The League of Nations is in reality an effort 
to infuse godliness into international dealings, 
displacing the oldtime iniquitous maxim that 
might makes right by the twentieth century 
conviction that right is might. 
~ One of the old-school directors of a huge 
corporation once, in its early days, chided its 
chief executive about attempting to introduce 
“Sunday school ideas” into the running of the 
business. This executive replied that if the di- 
rectors insisted upon using methods of another 
kind, they would have to find someone else to 
run the corporation. Years later these same 
directors confessed that their ideas had been 
wrong and the executive right. The result 
justified the stand he took. 


Measured even by the mercenary yardstick, 
godliness is now recognized as profitable. 

Godliness, therefore, can fittingly be classed 
as a key to success in the ordinarily accepted 
sense of success. 

Without godliness there can be no satisfying 
success, no success that will look as attractive 
from the journey’s end as during the heat of 
the fray. 

My minglings with many men of vast wealth 
have overwhelmingly convinced me of the 
need for proclaiming simple truths of this 
kind, for time and again I have come away 
from intimate talks with “successful” men 
saddening by the knowledge that in their 
eagerness to gain the material they had 
sacrificed and lost the finer, the more desirable, 
the more lasting things of life. 

It seems such a tragic pity not to learn the 
real truth, not to appreciate life’s values cor- 
rectly, until too late. 

Hence, at the risk of being accused of preach- 
ing overmuch goody-goodyness, I have felt 
emboldened to write this little article. . 

The world contains no truer or more pointed 
words than these: “What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” 

Without godliness there can be no success 
worth having. 
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“MY BOSS IS ON THE SQUARE!” 


Bg ant what they think. That’s what they must continue to think. More 
than 90% of workers are loyal employees. : 

But you must not only have them think it is so—it must bea FACT 

BE square with your workers, but make them realize that you are 
square. Unless you do, production will constantly worry you—unless they 
know, unless their viewpoint is right, you and they will be losers. 

If workers think right, they act nght. There is one thing they must know 

“It is work well done that determines earning power!” 


The very best of wages, working conditions, hours of labor, and everything 
else, will not maintain peak-production unless your working people think right. 
This has been proven to your complete satisfaction these past two or three years. 

What are you going to do about it? What’s coming next? 

You want them to understand, and the'way must be found to reach THEM— 
they must think and act right! ; 

Orators start argument. The press brings retaliation. You appear before 
them and are misunderstood — your intentions are questioned. Business polli- 
cies may have to be changed, but don’t be in a hurry— think! 

The old-time employer rubbed elbows with his helpers— you can’t, there’s 
too much for you to do elsewhere. He was known by and knew every fellow 
around him. He kept them with him by word of mouth and personal contact. 
There was little trouble those days. 

Think it over Didn't he succeed because of personal contact and sugges- 
tion? His workers rubbed elbows with him and knew he was on the square 
—no radical started something, no knocker made headway in his shop. 

Hearing our story will be interesting. We'll gladly tell 1t to you, or send 
our literature. 

Simply use your letterhead in your request, or say when we can have two 
good hours of your solid attention. 


(Nearly one hundred Sherman officials, specialists in handling the human element in indus- 
try, men and women who have gained their knowledge by practical experience, are directing 
the activities of hundreds of Sherman representatives located broadcast throughout the United 
States and Canada. Each Sherman client receives the benefit of‘our combined knowledge.) 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc 
Lndustrial Kelationshyp* 


New York Chicago Philadelphia ton... ° St. Louis 
2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 











Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 
Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 

















Cépyright, 1919, Sherman Service, Inc. 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND 


Vol. V, No. 3 


COMMENT 





November 1, 1919 





Law or mob law? 
Democracy or autocracy? 
Living up to contracts, or treating solemn agreements 
as mere scraps of paper? 
These questions confront the American 
LAW people today. 
OR What shall the answer be? 
MOB The world inited to overthrow Prussian 
— domination. The American public rose 
up against arrogant, autocratic trusts 
and other colossal aggregations of capital when capital- 
ists went too far. 

Labor is now seeking to subject the nation to its 
autocratic lawless rule. 

Are you willing to place your neck in the noose 
which un-American revolutionaries of the Foster type 
are scheming and striving-so insidiously and insistently 
to form? 

The crisis long planned by agitators of the Trotzky 
type is upon us. The breaking of contracts by radical 
leaders of the soft coal miners, the ship builders, the 
longshoremen, the New York printers, and other trades 
and industries throughout the country, together with 
the pistol-in-hand presentation of unreasonable demands 
by their unions, is all part and parcel of the one ulterior 
aim of the revolutionary element. These false leaders 
—-misleaders—of American workmen do not aspire to 
bring about more amicable, more prosperous, more com- 
fortable relations between employers and employed. 
Their goal is the total destruction of American institu- 
tions and the setting up of conditions such as Lenine 
and Trotzky and their disciples brought about in Russia. 

The steel strike did much to open the eyes of the 
American public to the real meaning underlying the 
present nation-wide efforts to destroy the political, the 


; industrial, the social order which has enabled this coun- 


try to attain a prosperity, a freedom, a civilization un- 
matched by any other land. It took the American Gov- 
ernment a long time to discover what was being plotted 
under the surface, but it finally woke up, and is now 
meeting the menace squarely and courageously. It now 
knows what is at stake is not the amount of wages to 
be paid or the number of hours to be worked by ¢oal 
miners, steel workers, longshoremen, railway employees 
and other strongly unionized groups, but the very exist- 
ence of law, of order and of the Government itself. ~ 
Let the issue be clearly placed before the American 


public; let them realize the magnitude and the gravity 
of the contest now being waged, and their response, be- 
yond shadow of doubt, will not shame those forefathers 
who first landed here to escape the tyrant’s yoke, nor 
those later sires who risked their all to secure independ- 
ence. No, the answer will be worthy of 1776, 1861 and 
1917. 

The alacrity and the resoluteness with which the 
citizens of Boston sprung to the support of law and or- 
der when these were imperilled by the strike of their 
misguided “guardians of the peace” revealed that the 
spirit which begot this nation and preserved its inde- 
pendence is not dead. 

The Fosters, the Fitzpatricks, the Bagleys, and all 
other revolutionary, un-American agitators of their 
kind will discover, now that their game is understood, 
that this great freedom-loving, democratic, orderly na- 
tion will have none of them and none of their Bolshev- 
istic intriguings. High Finance tried to rule the roost, 
and was brought to its senses. Labor, too, will find that 
might does not make right, and that this virile nation 
will not consent to be throttled and shackled by Kaisers 
or Trotzkys masquerading as the friends and leaders of 
wage-earners, but who in reality are arch-enemies of 
every decent workman and every decent family in the 
land. 

The present issue of this publication probably will 
bear scars of war. The printers in all but the newspa- 
per offices went on strike more than a month ago, in 
violation of the orders and the agreements of their own 
international unions. They demanded a shorter week 
than the union’s contract called for and refused arbi- 
tration. They also demanded exorbitant increases in 
wages. And they only laughed at their own responsible 
international union leaders when the latter pointed out 
to them the lawlessness of the course followed. 

This magazine has urged others to fight Bolshevism 
and lawlessness wherever obtruding. It could not do 
less, when the occasion arose, than follow its own ad- 
vice. Hence the omission of our October 18th issue and 
the lateness of this issue. In common with all other rep- 
utable- New. York periodicals, we refused to bow the 
knee to those enemies of the republic who are striving 


. to treat labor agreements as the Kaiser treated the 
compact guaranteeing the independence of Belgium. 


Under the circumstances, we know that the tem- 


’ porary shortcomings of our issues will be overlooked 




















The two foremost representatives 
of capital and labor in the United 
States, Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman of the Board of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
and Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, whose attitude towards the 
radical labor leaders is being 
closely followed by the American 
public. President Wilson has an- 
nounced his intention of calling 
another industrial conference in 
the near future, in which case 
Judge Gary and Mr. Gompers will 
no doubt be the leading figyres. 
Below—A conference of leaders 
of the steel strike at the Pitts- 
burgh headquarters. Seated at the 
table at left are John Fitzpatrick, 
organizer of the steel workers, and 
William Z. Foster, director of the 
strike, who has gained nationwide 
notoriety for his revolutionary 
ideas. 
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by every reader who prefers law, order and American- 
ism to lawlessness and Bolshevism. 
Ot course, all subscriptions will be extended. 
* * * 


We advertised for a bookkeeper. One applicant enumerated a 
long lst of qualipcations, inctuaing a period of college training. But 
Saiury was speed “salry” and the writer forgot to sign the letter! 
Yes, the heip problem is no joke. 

* oe 
After all, I am coming to the conclusion that our nota- 
ble captains of industry and Napoleons of finance have 
been rather blind. Wherever I go I encounter men and 
women, educated as well as uneducated, who think that 
there can hardly be such a thing as an 
honest multi-millionaire. I recently made 


THINK : a ‘ 
ALL KICH a little address before a religious audi- 
MEN ence and was shocked to find that many 
bBLACKGUARDS 


of our preachers believe that nearly all 
our conspicuously successful business 
men are necessarily blackguards.. Many teachers, too, 
have this notion in their heads, | find. 

Now, not a few of our foremost men of affairs won 
their early reputations by their salesmanship. But does 
it not appear that these men, while successful in sell- 
ing goods, have failed utterly to “sell” their own worth, 
their own honesty, their own value as citizens? Isn’t 
it appalling to retiect that all over this broad land 
preacners and teachers are daily and weekly inculcating 
into the minds of the people that rich men are almost 
. Invariably scoundreis? ‘lhe fault probably lies more 
with the rich men than with those who muisjudge them, 
for.as a rule, they have not taken the slightest interest 
in education. ‘They have not given a thought to remov- 
ing talse ideas concerning their business activities or 
their own characters. ‘too many of them, indeed, have 
been guilty of spreading these misconceptions by their 
thoughtless, ostentatious, overbearing acts and deport- 
ment. 

Is it not time that more heed be paid to enlighten- 
ing the public regarding business, industry, economics, 
and also the character, the calibre, the worth of most of 
the brainy giants who direct the industrial, financial and 
commercial enterprises of America? If mischievous 
doctrines continue to be promulgated, how can we ever 
hope to bring about amicable relations between the 
great body of the people and the employing classes? If 
you have been converted into the fixed belief that capi- 
talists as a class are plunderers, yOu consequently lean 
towards any and every movement calculated to over- 
throw the existing industrial order. 

This publication is striving to bring about better 
understanding between workers and employers, but the 
painful truth is that. the vast majority of employers 
haven’t the slightest conception of the value of such ed- 
ucation, nor have they the faintest realization of the re- 
sponsibility devolving upon them by reason of the posi- 
tion they occupy. Moreover, whenever an article is pub- 
lished exposing the misdeeds of unscrupulous financiers 


or so-called “big men,” there comes nothing but a storm 
of protest against such “muckraking,” as they are 
pleased to call it. Instead of adopting so shortsighted 
an attitude, every decent financier, every decent em- 
ployer, should welcome the smoking out of the unscrup- 
ulous. What is needed is not a blanket defense of capi- 
talists but truthful information, information which will 
give the public a correct idea of a man whether that 
man be a tremendously valuable national asset or a 
crook. ; 
Let the master salesmen among our captains of in- 
dustry begin to give more heed to “selling” themselves, 
their worth, and the value of their industry to the com- 
monwealth. 
* * x“ 


Aren’t you about tired of collections for this, that and a hundred 
other causes and movements of every conceivable and inconceiv- 
able kind? It is about time to give us a rest. 


* * * 

Earning a living is the thing which occupies the main 
attention and major time of most lives. Livings are 
earned by work, and most work goes under the name of 
business—the farmer is in business, so is the dentist, so 
is the teacher; just as much as the mer- 

chant, the manufacturer, the clerk. 


- " Since, therefore, business enters so 
IN LIFE largely into our lives, surely anything 


and everything calculated to infuse 
more humanity, more consideration, 
more happiness into business is abundantly worth while. 
Unless business can be raised to a more attractive plane, 
unless workers can find more satisfaction in their daily 
activities, we cannot hope to bring about harmony 
throughout all grades of society. 

One purpose of this publication is to strive to bring 
about better understanding between those high up and 
those not so high up in the business world, between em- 
ployers and employees, and between both these classes 
and the general public. In short, this aim is to make 
business less a thing of grinding and miserliness and 
strife; and more a thing of joy, of self-expression, an 
outlet for the creative urge which is in all of us. The 
coming of the Brotherhood of Man can be hastened more 
by bringing about understanding and happiness in busi- 
ness than by any other material process. That’s why 
we devote so much attention to movements like Leitch’s 
Industrial Democracy, to well-intentioned profit sharing 
plans, to bonuses, stock ownership and so-called wel- 
fare work. That is why, also, we tell of multi-million- 
aires who have found tewards the end of their days that 
their grasping, hard-hearted, cold-blooded moneymak-, 
ing yielded them little but poignant regret that they 
had not had more consideration for others and had not 
paid a little more attention to the precepts laid down 
by the Golden Rule. 

Happily, there is a growing tendency among re- 
sponsible men of affairs to conduct their business and to 
treat their employees more humanely. Genuine efforts 
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are being made to increase the prosperity and the happi- 
ness of workers. Unfortunately, however, trade union- 
ism, as now being championed by the radical element, 
tends to picture work not as the greatest contributor 
to human happiness, but as something to be avoided as 
much as possible, as a curse, as a daily sentence which 
ought to be reduced drastically. 

Let’s all strive to get together, my brothers. Let’s 
see work in its true colors, as the salt which gives life 
its savor, as the lever by which we can raise ourselves 
and others up, as the instrumentality by which we can 
put something into the world. In order that this may 
be achieved, let’s evolve such working rules and condi- 
tions and environment that work shall bear not the 
slightest earmarks of slavery. Let us endeavor to bring 
about in business, in work, in industry, the largest pos- 
sible measure of democracy, of self-government, of free- 
dom, of self-expression. 

And while we are wrestling and pressing on to- 
wards this goal, let us smile rather than snarl. 

* * * 


A man whose income today is at least $1,000,000 a 
month declares the difference between success and fail- 
ure is sometimes no more than a hair’s breadth. “In 
my case,” he said to me very earnestly, “I might have 

done everything I did up to the last week 


HAIR’S or two of effort which turned the tide, 
BREADTH and yet have been marked down a fail- 
po atak ay Chad ure by the world. The mere fact that I 
FAILURE. kept on a week or two longer placed me 


in the ‘successful category,’ but all the 
foundations for this success were laid before the final 
week or two. There must be thousands of other cases 
where circumstances prevented the taking of the final 
step or two which, if taken, would have led to success. 
Too much credit is given those who ‘succeed’ and not 
enough to those who ‘fail.’ I really believe that many 
men who have ‘failed’ deserve more credit for their ef- 
fort than those who have been hailed as successful.” 
Doubtless there is truth in this. But you will note 
that he did continue the final week or two which car- 


ried him across the dividing line between failure and — 


success. It has wittily been said that the difference be- 
tween a scrub and a thoroughbred horse is that the 
scrub goes on until he cannot go an inch farther, where- 
as the thoroughbred goes on until he also cannot go an 
inch farther—and then goes the extra inch. Let’s ad- 
mit that success or failure may sometimes be decreed 
by circumstances apparently beyond control, and that 
many a man who failed to arrive deserved all praise. 
Yet does not this definition of the difference between a 
scrub and a thoroughbred apply to human beings? And 
is it not often the final inch, the last supreme effort, 
which wins? The scrub quits; the thoroughbred 
goes on. 

The more I dig into the lives of men who have ac- 
complished big things, the more convinced I am that 

















one of the most essential qualities of all is stick-to-itive- 
ness. There have been periods in almost every self-made 
man’s career when he had every temptation to give up, 
when it appeared as if success would never come, when 
the only thing left seemed to be to give up. 

Eastman had that tempation when his formula for 
making photographic plates suddenly, mysteriously 
and irreparably ceased to work. Frick had that tempta- 
tion when the panic of 1873 toppled over coke enter- 
prises right and left and left him stranded and deserted. 
by his associates. Woolworth had that temptation 
when his first 5-cent store failed. Doheny, the oil king, 
had it, not once but several times, until he was over 
forty. Seiberling had it, Dollar had it, Acheson had it, 
Flagler had it, August Heckscher had it, Westinghouse 
had it, Willys had it, Ford had it, Vail had it, Edison 
had it, Patterson had it. But each determinately held 
on and ultimately won out. 

Are you a scrub or a thoroughbred? 

* * * 


When you have brought off something quite big—booked 
a huge order, captured a new customer, solved a dif- 
ficult problem, finished an extremely profitable stroke 
of business—do you feel tempted to relax, to slacken 
your pace, to lie back, smile and rest for 
a while on your laurels? I confess I 


— have to fight against an inclination to do 
TEMPTED? this very thing. I try always to fight 


against giving in. The thought usually 

flashes into my mind that any fellow 
who begins to fancy he has “arrived” immediately en- 
ters the downward journey. Eternal industry is the 
price of success. 

This temptation to rest on one’s oars has nothing 
to do with taking vacations. Vacations for most peo- 
ple are an invaluable investment mentally, physically, 
spiritually. They afford opportunity to re-create our 
best qualities. What I have in mind is not, as I say, 
vacations, but a strong inclination to sort of loaf on 
the job after achieving something out of the ordinary. 
The trouble with succumbing to such temptation is that 
it is doubly hard to get up full steam again. Unless 
rigidly guarded against, there is a tendency to dawdle 
along day after day doing routine things, instead of 
driving ahead with full vigor, enthusiasm and initiative, 
when, if you keep right on in the right spirit, refuse 
to take your eyes off the ball even for one day, it be- 
comes second nature to do the best and the most possi- 
ble each day. 

I suspect that there is at least a little devil, spelled 
L-a-z-i-n-e-s-s lurking somewhere in the make-up of 
each one of us, and that it behooves us not to listen to 
his whisperings or to capitulate to his tuggings. Usu- 
ally, I can keep him in his place while at business, but 
once I get home he often gets the better of me if there 
is any little job to be done around the house. 

Are you ever troubled this way? 
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PICKING WORKERS, A NEW PROFESSION 


HE Era of Mechanical Engineering has 

reached its climax, and the Era of Hu- 

man Engineering has already begun to 
loom big 4n our national industry and devel- 
opment. 

The first association of employment man- 
agers on record was formed by Meyer 
Bloomfield in Boston in 1910—less than ten 
years ago. Last May in Cleveland the con- 
vention of the National Association of Em- 
ployment Managers, which had been first con- 
ceived only two years before, registered more 
tharr 1,000 men who had paid $5 each for the 
privilege of attending. That is probably a rec- 
ord for speed in the development of a new pro- 
fession, which had been created almost over- 
night by the sudden and dramatic demand that 
America organize an army of four million men 
and send them to Europe within a year and a 
half to save democratic civilization. A demon- 
stration of successful selection and training 
and fitting of men was given in the entire 
American army and navy organization that 
challenges the attention of every business ex- 
ecutive. 

The task was carried out by relatively a few 
hundred students of the human organism who 
had been giving years to the study theoretic- 
ally, and now were ready to put their theories 
to the test. Unless those theories were good, 
America must fail. Germany confidently 
counted on American failure, and by every 
criterion of past performance she would have 
failed. But she did not fail, Germany was de- 
cisively beaten, and the possibilities of per- 
sonnel organization and training on a huge 
scale were conclusively demonstrated for all 
time. 


Introduced Scientific Employment Methods 


In order to build the ships, and make the 
munitions, and raise and prepare the food, to 
say nothing of transporting all these things 
as well as the men composing the army, which 
success required, the art of employment was 
strained as it had never been strained before. 
Huge mistakes were made and dreadful wastes 
incurred, which seemed to Americans appalling 
when rolled up into such an awful budget, for 
which the money had to be provided by every 
American citizen. 

Incidentally, the Committee on Classification 
of Personnel of the army, with Col. Walter Dill 
Scott at the head, demonstrated how some 
marked economies might be effected through 
scientific classification of trade, for the army 
required skilled workers of 714 different sorts, 
in more than a hundred different industries, 
and these had to be discovered quickly among 
the drafted men and sent to their jobs. This 
was done by scientific methods with a precision 
that was a striking object lesson to our cap- 
tains of industry, who should have known all 
about these methods but didn’t—in fact, had 
scarcely heard of them. 

The war over, the gigantic problems of peace 
and industry are now upon us. One thousand 
of the most thoughtful and efficient of the pro- 
fessional employment specialists yielded up by 
the army and by the various branches of war 
organization have formed the National Asso- 
ciation of Employment Managers and the vari- 
ous local organizations which are in reality its 
battalion organizations on the firing line. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Reilly, “that we are 
founding an association which should do for 
scientific personnel work what the engineer- 
ing societies have done for mechanical and in- 
dustrial engineering and the medical associa- 
tions have done for medicine. Our association 
is composed of men who are interested in the 
absorbing new science of selecting and handling 


Employers Devote Far More 
Care to Choosing Machines 
than Men. Remedy 
By Sherwin Cody 


Of’ Forbes Editorial Staff, 

Reporting an Interview with Philip J. Reilly, President 
National Association of Employment Managers. 
men and women in industry and commerce. We 
want to establish a new profession, and this 
seems to us the first step in that direction.” 

“Do you expect to found personnel schools, 
like the engineering schools and medical 
schools which the engineers and physicians 
have established?” I asked. 

“Something like that in a small way has al- 





PHILIP J. REILLY. 
President National Association Employment Man- 
agers; Manager Personnel Division, Retail Re- 
search Association, New York City; formerly Em- 
ployment Manager Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass.; formerly Lieut.-Col. U. 
S. A. and member of Committee on Classification 
of Personnel in Army, in charge of classification 
of draft men under direction of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army. 


ready been begun by the Retail Research As- 
sociation. This organization of eighteen de- 
partment stores, each situated in a different 
city outside of New York, was recently es- 
tablished as a co-operative organization for 
scientific study of all department store prob- 
lems, operating and merchandising. Under 
the leadership of President A. Lincoln Filene, 
of Boston, this association decided that the 
largest single problem of successful business 
today is personnel organization. A personnel 
division was formed this summer, and I was 
asked to become the director of it.” 

Mr. Reilly left the Dennison Mfg. Co., where 
he had been for seventeen years in a peculi- 
arly congenial position, because he saw an 
opportunity for national service in working 
out standardized procedures, testing them out 
in stores all over the United States, and ultim- 
ately reducing them to a science of department 
store employment which could be taught to the 
individual employment managers in each of 
these eighteen stores. 

“The National Association of Employment 
Managers ought little by little to do something 


of the same sort on a wider scale,” he contin- 
ued. “It ought to adopt a definite program of 
employment procedure, and send broadcast 
over the country the statement of the prin- 
ciples which the score or hundred or thousand 
of the most thoughtful men in this line agree 
should underlie progressive business practice. 

“For example, the idea of giving every 
worker a service record card which will go with 
him, just as the army record card went with 
the soldier and automatically showed each new 
commander or employer just what he was, 
what he had done, and what he ought to be 
able to do, has already been adopted by as many 
as a hundred large employers over the coun- 
try, and the employment managers using that 
service card know pretty definitely what ought 
to go in the form and what is useless or objec- 
tionable.” 

‘Do you find any jealousy among employ- 
ment men aboyt giving others the benefit of 
their trade secrets, or successful methods, or 
personnel devices?” I asked. 

“No. The members realize that by far the 
best thing for them is to advance the whole 
new science of personnel management nation- 
ally, and that any discovery they make ought 
to be given to the country. 

“What is the attitude of the Employment 
Managers’ Association toward the problems of 
capital and labor?” I asked. 

“The employment managers feel that they 
ought to take as nearly a completely neutral 
position as they find possible.” 


Activities of the’ Association 


“What is the association doing specifically 
for its members now? 

“Tt has an information bureau under direc- 
tion of Mark Jones of Thomas Edison, Inc., 
the Executive Director, and E. A. Shay, the 
assistant secretary at Orange, N. J., which is 
answering questions every day as to the vari- 
ous methods used by different firms, and where 
to find the best methods for any farticular 
need. This information service will be enlarged 
and supplied with more money as the interest 
in it grows, and ought to become a very im- 
portant clearing-house for ideas in this profes- 
ion. A large committee has been appointed 
on Descriptions of Occupations and Standard 
Practice, which is expected virtually to work 
out a manual of standard employment and 
personnel practice, which will be published as 
articles in our bulletin “Personnel.’ Another 
committee is making a survey of methods of 
computing employment statistics (one of the 
first technical steps we need to take), while 
another will prepare standardized constitu- 
tions for local groups. Every two months we 
shall have a special technical conference—for 
example, in the first week in October we had 
a conference on training foremen (in New 
York), and in December we shall have one on 
methods of conducting sick benefit associa- 
tions (in Chicago).” 

“What do you think is the first step business 
firms should take toward a better personnel 
organization?” I inquired, recalling my own 
article in the Sept. 20 issue of Forbes, in which 
I stated, with the approval of Harry Hopf, that 
job analysis was the first and easiest and most 
universally useful step. 

“T think that the first step is an analysis 
of the job and checking-up of the demands on 
the worker. The organization engineers now 
have forms which make this by no means dif- 
ficult. Very few firms in America, perhaps not 
more than a dozen, have introduced job an- 
alysis. We tried it at the Dennison Mfg. Co., 
and I know now from experience how practical; 
and useful it is.” 
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HE HEADS TWO GIGANTIC ENTERPRISES 


ORTUNE can rarely be overtaken by fol- 
F lowing the beaten track. Most of the 

notable successes in business and finance 
have been won by those who either opened 
entirely new paths or greatly broadened and 
developed old ones. 

John D. Rockefeller was the first to grasp 
and carry out on a large scale the idea of 
combining many small concerns into one 
powerful corporation. E. H. Gary did the 
same thing on a smaller scale in steel in the 
early days, and so did Charles M. Schwab later. 
Henry Ford, John N. Willys, William C. Durant 
and other forward-looking stalwarts jumped in- 
to the automobile arena and developed it from 
an infant industry to one of the most impor- 
tant in the country. Thomas A. Edison, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and Theodore N. Vail were 
‘all pioneers. Frank W. 


Both Largest of Kind in World 
Career of C. A. Stone Is a 
Business Romance 
By B. C. Forbes 


great industrial plants, mines or traction com- 
panies. 

Stone early became fascinated with the pos- 
sibilities of electric energy. He believed that 
it was destined to become a real factor in the 
industrial and transportation development of 
the country. He looked ahead rather than 
behind—and this quality of foresight, of seeing 
and planning for the future, has remained with 
him all his life. 

With more courage than capital, Stone and 


tained conspicuous success in that line, but 
but had become the builders and managers of 
more than sixty public utility enterprises 
throughout the country, employing over 20,000 
men and earning millions every year for in- 
vestors. And they had accomplished all this 
by means and methods which could stand the 
strictest scrutiny. They had played fair all 
round. They had treated communities right, 
they had treated investors right, they had 
treated their employees right. 

Indeed, it was Mr. Stone’s interest in giving 
young men opportunity to win their way in 
the wofld that influenced him to accept the 
presidency of the $50,000,000 American In- 
ternational, with all the pressing responsibil- 
ities and problems of that position, with all 
the dislocation it entailed in his busness and 

domestic life, since he 








Woolworth made a for- 
tune by seizing and 
holding on to a new 
method of merchandis- 
ing. Julius Rosenwald 
did the same thing. 
Henry C. Frick took 
hold of the coke busi- 
ness when it was in its 
swaddling clothes and 
made of it a giant. 
George Eastman trans- 
formed photography 


Says Mr. Stone: 


HOW TO TRAIN LOYAL MEN 


Stone and Webster are famous, not only for their engineering construction and operat- 
ing achievements, but for their successful system for developing men—W. Cameron Forbes 
stepped from their organization to the governorship of the Philippine Islands, and Guy E. 
Tripp was taken from them to head the great Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


“We begin by picking the most promising material. We draw a good many of our young 
men from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
business intellect, plenty of energy, and a proper amount of ambition. We impress upon each tailed no little self- 


We select men with quick perception, 


would have to trans- 
plant his home from his 
native Boston to New 
York. Moreover, he 
had already earned an 
ample fortune, had won 
distinguished success in 
the business and finan- 
cial sphere, and needed 
neither the prestige 
nor the profit of the 
new post. 

His acceptance en- 


from the complicated young fellow at the very start that he cannot hope to attain success either for himself or for the sacrifice, for he was not 
plaything of the few,so organization unless he adapts himself to team-play. 


simplified and cheapen- 
ed it that he brought it 
within the reach of all. 
John N. Patterson did 
something similar with 
the cash register. Wil- 
liam H. Nichols made 
up his mind to become 
a manufacturer of 
chemicals because he 
saw that the field could 
be tilled with greater 
scientific knowledge 
and to more profitable 
account than ever be- 
fore. E. C. Simons, of 
hardware fame, and 
James B. Duke, the to- 
bacco king, took hold of 
existing industries but 
developed them along 
new and very much 
broader lines. Minor 
C. Keith penetrated 
Central America and 
achieved fame and for- 


“We teach every young man in our employ that he must make it easy for us to promote 
him, and the best way he can do this is by fitting someone to fill his own job. Every man in 
our organization must train an alternate. Thus, promotions cannot disrupt our organization. 

“We believe in large salaries and pay many. We also have a profit-sharing plan which has America and for Amer- 
charged the men with ambitions and paid them well. Nine tenths of employers make the mis- an youths. The Amer- 
take of look upon men as cogs in a machine, and expecting those cogs to remain in the spot in 
which they are placed year after year until they are worn out. By using a man permanently 
in exactly the same spot they imagine they are receiving the maximum amount of efficiency. would extend the na- 

“That has not been our system. We believe in promotions. We want every man to feel that tion’s influence and 
we want him to advance to the very limit of his capacity, and in cases where an unusually able standing 
man is offered a bigger opportunity outside we gladly urge him to take it. 

“We keep in close and constant touch with all our men. We are always eagerly watching for 
talent. The officers of our various plants regularly send us reports covering the showing made can 
by the men under them. We have a high-salaried superintendent of employment, whose sole bring to this country 
duty is to travel around to size up likely workers. He passes on most of the promotions. This man millions of dollars for 
has a large heart, broad sympathies, and he understands human nature. 
interest in helping the right kind of fellows to step up the ladder. The men all know that they get 
a square deal from him and that he is really interested in them. His recommendations naturally studious, ambitious, 
carry great weight with Mr. Webster and myself, although, of course, we keep in personal touch well- trained American 
with all important executives.” 


obsessed with any 
vaulting personal am- 
bitions. What he saw 
was a wider field for 
constructive service for 


ican International Cor- 
poration, if it could be 
developed successfully, 


throughout 
the world, would pro- 
vide outlets for Amer- 
ican capital and Ameri- 
products, would 


the pay envelopes of 
He takes a fatherly labor, and would offer 


many opportunities to 


youths to rise to posi- 
tions of responsibility 
and eminence at home 








tune by his labors to 
transform it from a 
fever-stricken waste to a tropical fruit garden. 
Frank A. Vanderlip organized and developed a 
new phase of national banking and more re- 
cently conceived an improved method of con- 
ducting international financial and commercial 
operations. ; : 
Charles A. Stone also made his mark orig- 
inally by venturing into a little-known field. 
He entered one of the first classes started by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 
training electrical experts and his shingle was 
among the first to be hung out by any indi- 
vidual or firm as electrical engineers. In 
those days electricity interested scientists more 
than workaday business men. The mysterious 
current had made telegraphing and telephony 
possible, and Edison was conducting weird ex- 
periments with it, But electricity was not be- 
ing,,used to any extent to supply power for 


Edwin S. Webster, a classmate, resolved to 
start the firm of Stone & Webster. Their 
shingle went up in 1889. 

On the outbreak of the European war, when 
the kings of American finance were called up- 
on to establish rule over the world’s interna- 
tional commerce and finance, their chief prob- 
lem was not how to find the necessary money 
nor how to find men, it was how to find the 
man. Their search covered the country. They 
considered many posibilities. But there was 
only one man who stood up under all tests, 
only one man who was unanimously judged 
the man to head the American International 
Corporation in its campaign in foreign fields. 
Charles A. Stone was that man. 

Without initial aid or influence, the modest- 
ly-born firm of Stone & Webster, originally 
merely electrical engineers, had not only at- 


and abroad. Stone had 
had to make his own 
way and he had not—and he has not—forgotten 
the fact. He is just as anxious to see others 
forge ahead as he was to build up Stone & 
Webster from a one-room-and-one-office-boy 
concern to a powerful organization of national 
ramifications. 

“Stone & Webster” were known before even 
the firm was formed. At the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology young Stone and his 
chum, Webster, were such inseparable com- 
panions that their fellow students always 
called them “Stone & Webster.” By and by 
it came to be understood between the two 
youths that they would organize the firm of 
Stone & Webster and brave the world together. 
They were separated for a time on leaving the 
“Tech,” but not for long. Fate—or, rather 
Fortune—had ordained that they should work 
together. And they did. It came about in 
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this way: Born of quite moderately well-to-do 
parents at Newton, Mass., on January 16, 1867, 
Charles Augustus Stone, after his ordinary 
schooling, entered the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. A class was being founded in 
electricity, and among the few who joined it 
were this youth and another, Edwin S. Web- 
ster, also of Massachusetts parentage. The 
two became pals from the day (in 1884) when 
they were given adjoining seats at the en- 
trance examination. They were about the 
same age, both had had a good upbringing, 
both were noted for their en- 
thusiasm, both radiated optim- 
ism. Both saw in electricity a 
power that would revolutionize 
industry, and both applied 
themselves to studying every 
phase of it with diligence, de- 
termination and purpose. 

By and by this Damon and 
Pythias friendship became one 
of the features of “Tech.” life. 
It came to be assumed by 
others that they would join 
forces on entering the battle 
of life. And Stone and Web- 
‘ ster also sort of understood 
they would keep together. 

On leaving college they did 
not feel justified in launching 
their firm right away. Young 
Stone found a $5.80-a-week job 
with an electrical welding con- 
cern and contrived, by careful 
scraping to live strictly on his 
income—he did not want to ap- 
peal to papa for aid. The man- 
agers of the concern had not 
had the advantage of a scientific 
course in electricity, and when 
their young apprentice proved 
conclusively that their process 
could not accomplish the re- 
sults they imagined, instead of 
being encouraged to set to 
work to improve the process, 
he was frowned upon. In this 
instance it was not a case of 
a little knowledge being a 
dangerous thing, but of scien- 
tific knowledge being adjudged 
a dangerous thing. 

However, Stone was not 
made of wobbly, easily-re- 
pressed stuff. He soon found 
an ideal place as assistant to 
the famous Elihu Thomson, 
chief engineer of the General 
Electric Company, a man who 
not only was a scientist, but 
had a fine business brain. In 
this atmosphere the young en- 
gineer found vent for his talent 
and his industry. The privilege 
of working with a master elec- 
trician like Thomson proved 
invaluable. Here Stone not 
only learned to apply in practice the theories 
he had learned in school, but had opportunity 
to grasp sound business principles which were 
to be applied with noteworthy effectiveness 
throughout the young engineer’s life. 

While Stone was thus getting practical ex- 
perience, young Webster was learning the 
ways of finance as a clerk with Kidder, Pea- 
body & Company, the influential Boston bank- 
ing firm of which his father was a member. 
Neither had any intention, however, of con- 
tinuing long as mere employees. They were 
ambitious to strike out for themselves. And 
presently they did. 

“We both had confidence,” Mr. Stone told 
me, “that although, industrially, electricity had 
then made little progress, it was to become a 
factor of tremendous importance.” 





FORBES 


In my heart-to-heart talks with successful 
men the importance of making friends is re- 
peatedly emphasized. If a youth has made no 
particular impression upon his fellow students 


or upon his teachers, if he has failed to be- © 


come recognized as above the mediocre, either 
as a scholar or an athlete, if he has not been 
honored in. any way by his classmates, and if 
in his early business or professional career he 
has not been singled out in any respect what- 
ever to fill some honorary position in the gift 
of his friends or associates, the deduction 





Charles A. Stone and Edwin S. Webster, who, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, were such close chums that they were usually referred to as Stone and Webster. 
Shortly after leaving college they formed the firm of Stone & Webster, electricians and 
engineers. Today Stone and Webster is the largest firm in its line in the world—in addi- 
tion to carrying out.mammoth construction projects it controls and. operates large num- 
bers of public utility enterprises. Mr. Stone is president of the $50,000,000 American In- 
ternational Corporation, whose activities are gradually covering the globe. 


drawn by those in search for the right stamp 
of young man is that he must be a person of 
no unusual personality, no conspicuous force, 
no ability to become a leader. That Stone and 
Webster had inspired the confidence of. the 
college authorities is reflected by the fact that 
when they opened their humble office the pres; 
ident of the Institute referred to them- all in- 
quiries received regarding the application of 
electricity to industry. 

The two young men—they had just turned 
twenty-one—took a step which. showed their 
business acumen; they engaged the Institute’s 
two most eminent professors as consulting en- 
gineers, They wisely reasoned that any -im- 
portant business man who might hesitate to 
entrust costly contracts to two beardless boys 
would have his doubts removed when the dig- 


nified professors appeared on the scene as 
the firm’s consulting engineers. Incidentally, 
also, the young men were sensible enough to 
realize that they themselves did not know any- 
thing, and that the co-operation of older heads 
would be of material assistance. 

John D. Rockefeller once told me that he 
never had enough capital to do all the business 
he wanted to handle. Like Rockefeller, Stone 
& Webster had to depend upon their gray mat- 
ter rather than upon their money, for they 
had no resources to speak of. Their staff con- 

sisted of one bright office boy 
who, lamenting that the office 
could not boast of a typewriter, 
and anxious to enhance the 
standing and credit of the firm, 
when any client was interview- 
ing the partners inside the par- 
tition, manipulated the door of 
the small safe so that it would 
“click,. click” a la Remington! 
Even then, apparently, Stone & 
Webster had learned how to in- 
spire loyalty in their help! 

Just as a steam engine does 
not start off at full speed, so 
Stone & Webster had to go 
slowly at the start. They had, 
however, the principal requis- 
ites for making progress. They 
had had a scientific and tech- 
nical training such as only a 
few youths had been able to 
acquire. They were honest; 
they were healthy; they had 
courage; they had enthusiasm, 
and they knew how to smile. 
They lived inextravagantly and 
were prepared to go anywhere 
and suffer any inconvenience or 
discomfort that the necessities 
of business and travel might 
impose. They realized that, 
since electricity was viewed 
skeptically by most practical 
men of affairs, it was of the 
highest importance that any 
and every job undertaken must 
be carried out successfully and 
give complete satisfaction in 
its operation. 

An enterprising paper manu- 
facturer asked Stone & Web- 
ster whether it would be pos- 
sible to harness the waters of 
a river fifteen miles away, con- 
vey electrical power to his 
mills, and run the plant at less 
than the cost for steam. The 
engineers surveyed the field, 
calculated that 1,000 horse- 
power would be necessary. and, 
although it was a big under- 
taking, beset with novel prob- 
lems, they would undertake it. 
Like Edison when he began to 
install electric light in New 
York, the firm found they had to invent many 
of the necessary tools, much of the. requisite 
machinery and overcome difficulties new to en- 
gineering. Both partners devoted their whole- 
hearted energy to the project, for they real- 
ized that Opportunity had knocked at their 
door. 

When the newspapers and the technical jour- 
nals announced how two youthful engineers 
had transformed falling waters into electric 
current and set this current to running an 
industrial plant miles away, many men of 
affairs took notice. Investigation revealed 
that the experiment was a complete success. 


The fame of Stone & Webster spread, and 


negotiations for other contracts were opened. 
Then came the panic of -1893. It swept 
(Continued on page 86.) 
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| BANKERS’ PLEA FOR THOSE ON SALARY 


G REAT wars not only change maps, but Head of Continental-Commercial m™only called bonuses. For instance, at the close 


they also change economic conditions and 
the habits and thoughts of people. 

The world war now brought to a close did not 
differ from other memorable conflicts in this re- 
spect. One outstanding feature was the univer- 
sal desire to make some contribution of money 
and service to the various humanitarian agencies 
set in motion to counteract the degrading in- 
fluences of war and to heal the wounds of battle 
We witnessed the unparalleled work of the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., Salvation Army, Knights of 
Columbus and Jewish Welfare Board. There 
was a broadening of the application of the spirit 
of co-operation. A new meaning was given to 
that word. 

Thus in the trials of war the thought of greater 
co-operation had its germination, and it is still 
working. 


Middle Class Hard Hit by War 


Out of it has grown closer sympathy between 
the employer and the employee in certain occu- 
pations not generally regarded as unifying those 
engaged therein to the extent that they may 
benefit by concerted action for bettering their 
condition. In this class are clerks in jobbing 
houses, brokers, railroad and steamship offices, 
and stores, big and little, and bookkeepers; in 
fact, all office help. In England all those en- 
gaged in such occupations, with the doctors, law- 
yers and clergymen, have been designated as the 
middle class, and there a middle class organiza- 
tion has been formed. 

The income of the middle class, here and else- 
where, unlike that of the farmers and laborers in 
the mines, forests and factories, and on the rail- 
roads, has not risen during the war period in pro- 
portion to the tremendous increase in the cost of 
living. If this large army of workers is generally 
made the beneficiaries of this newly-awakened 
spirit of co-operation, as it should be, the scales 
of justice will stand at a more even balance. 

In attempting to recognize and remedy this 
situation, the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, of which I am president, and the 





Bank, Chicago, Says They 
Need Consideration 


I BpZ 


Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, of which I am chairman of the board, have 
not only raised the salaries of their employees, 
but have given them additional lump sums, com- 





of 1918 the banks made an additional payment 
of 25%, and on July Ist this year, 10% of yearly 
salaries. I know that many other institutions 
have taken similar action. 

I want to register a plea for a further exten- 
tion of this particular kind of co-operation, and 
to try to show that it is well deserved. 

There is a school of thought that holds that the 
farmer, because he is the actual producer of the 
really vital human necessities, is entitled to first 
consideration ; that the man who performs labor, 
whether skilled or unskilled, is especially deserv- 
ing; and that the man who risks his capital and 
assumes the worries incident to the management 
of an enterprise should be compensated in pro- 
portion to the risks involved, on the ground that 
he has most at stake and that the strain of re- 
sponsibility is upon his shoulders. 

Office Toilers Equally Indispensable 

All of this is quite correct, but is it not also 
equally correct that in the present complex or- 
ganization of society the work of these toilers in 
the offices is of immense importance? 

They are part of the machinery of distribu- 
tion by which the farmer may profitably dispose 
of the products of his farm, and they are also 
part of the machinery of manufacture by which 
the owner of the factory converts raw materials 
into finished articles fof the consumption of all 
classes. Without their aid the world of com- 
merce would become clogged at every primary 
market, in every center of trade, and at every 
port. 

We are in a new era, leaving the old behind. 
There will always be inequalities. We cannot get 
away from that, but whatever our task—whether 
at the desk of the bookkeeper, behind the counter 
as clerk, in the field as tiller of the soil, in a shop 
or factory as laborer, or whether it be to manage 
the institution with which we are connected— 
whatever our task, I say, let us try to comprehend 
this new application of the spirit of co-operation. 
Let the employee do his or her best, cheerfully, 
and let the employer realize that his employees 
have burdens to bear. 















Two interior views of the magnificent banking rooms of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank. The bank buslding cost $12,000,000 and covers a larger ground area than 
any other office building in the world. The main floor of the bank, measuring 160x324 feet, 
with ceilings seventy feet in height in the centre, has no equal in this or any other coun- 
try. Its “windows” number ninety-two. 






















EXPORT “BOOM” 


N the whole realm of business nothing has 
been more widely advertised than the boom 
in our export trade, and yet curiously 

enough there is perhaps nothing in regard to 
which the general public has so little correct 
information. Indeed, even the educated classes 
sadly misconceive the whole subject. 

The prevailing notions are that we have be- 
come so great a capitalist nation that New 
York is now the financial and commercial cap- 
ital of the world; that American commerce is 
now moving in the new and well-advertised 
American merchant marine; that the whole 
world is depending upon us for manufactured 
goods ; that the aggregate quantity of our mer- 
chandise exports has doubled and redoubled; 
that we have obtained permanent control of 
the world’s chief foreign markets; and that 
the boom in our export business is on a solid 
and enduring foundation. 

Some of these conceptions, however, are 
wholly untrue, others have only a little truth 
in them. To begin with, it is the value rather 
than the quantity that shows the increase, so 
that for the most part the boom represents 
nothing more than the rise in prices. The big 
items of exports are such as breadstufis, cot- 
ton, steel products, leather goods, pork prod- 
ucts, petroleum, sugar and tobacco; and many 
of these since 1914 have risen 100 to 300% in 
price. 

In quantity or tonnage we are probably ex- 
porting actually less than we were before the war. 

There is no accurate record on this point, but 
one can judge pretty well from the tonnage of 
ships cleared. Of course, if the ships are now 
better loaded than they were before the war, 
judging in this way would lead to error; but 
war is a great breeder of inefficiency, and bet- 
ter loading, especially with a large part of our 
merchant marine in Government hands, is 
about the most improbable thing in the world. 
Hence it is significant that for June, 1919, 
when our exports were greater than for any 
other month in the whole history of the United 
States, the ships cleared from American ports 
in foreign trade amounted to only 4,850,821 
gross tons as compared with 5,184,397 for 
June 1914, and 5,174,904 for June 1913. 

But perhaps the greatest general illusion is 
that we have captured and fortified the 
world’s great markets for manufactured goods. 
As a matter of fact our export boom is mostly 
in agricultural products. 


Why Europe Bought Here 


The two big factors behind it are the war 
shortage in Europe’s crops and the big loans 
made by the United States to foreign govern- 
ments to be used in the purchase of goods 
here. The world’s production of grain in 1917 
and 1918 was probably about 3,000,000,000 
bushels below normal, while the world’s po- 
tato crop was 3,000,000,000 bushels less in 1916 
than in 1914, and was probably 1,000,000,000 
bushels below normal last year. 

This grain and vegetable shortage in Eu- 
rope, together with the heavy shrinkage in 
the European herds, brought about a serious 
shortage there of all sorts of meat and dairy 
products. According to the most reputable 
statistics, the world’s stock of cattle is now 
considerably greater than before the war, not- 
withstanding the general belief to the con- 
trary; but much of this beef supply was un- 
available to Europe for lack of shipping space. 
Furthermore, the United States is the only one 
of the great agricultural countries which has 
been able to extend large credits to Europe, 
and on that account our impoverished allies 
prefer to buy here. ' 
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LARGELY MYTHICAL 


Tonnage Actually Less Than in 
Pre-War Days—Farmers Are 
Worst Profiteers 


By Paul Clay 


Forbes Staff Economist 


Of all these changes the American farmer 
has been and still is the foremost beneficiary. 
Nearly two-thirds of our export boom is in the 
products of farm, field and forest, and the 
cream of the European business has come to 
America because we were able to supply cap- 
ital and credits. Because of this abnormal for- 
eign demand, visible supplies of farm products 
were so reduced here as to send prices sky- 
rocketing. So great has been the rise in price 
that, although the aggregate quantity ot our 
crops this year will be hardly any larger than 
betore the war, the aggregate value will be 
about $16,000,000,000 as compared with $5,000,- 
000,000 before the war. 

As if divine Providence created good luck 
just to give it to the farmer, the business went 
to him while the other fellow supplied the 
capital. Our Government got its money to ad- 
vance to Europe for the purchase of supplies 
here through imposing war loans and taxes 
upon our people, and the farmers paid less 
than 10% of these loans and taxes. Of the 
increase in export trade, however, they are 
getting the benefit of about 61.5%. 


Official Figures Misleading 


Our exports of June, 1919, compare with 
those of June, 1914, as follows: 


Articles 
Crude materials for manufacturing .......... 
BUGIS, CRIMP’ 555 43 6% ose od Sieh ha 0:4'6.0.5. chore nae 
Foodstuffs, manufactured .....:..........00. 
PTET ELT eee 
BRAND, DOE QOMOUIITION oi ow secs ncanscscese 
SUOMI 5 65 0005s 60cd¥seensansenanecess 


At first sight, the gains of the farmer do 
not look so very large; but this classification 
of articles is misleading to those who do not 
study the items. Upon inspection of the items 
in almost any typical year, it proves that a 
large part of the “crude materials for use in 
manufacturing,” and considerable parts of the 
“manufactures for further use in manufactur- 
ing,” and of the “manufactures ready for con- 
sumption,” and practically all of the “miscel- 
laneous,” are products-of farm, field or forest 
either crude or else only slightly finished. Thus 
the share of the farmer is much larger than 
it appears at first sight. These quoted phrases 
are the titles used by the Department of Com- 
merce for the different classes of articles listed 
above. 


In crude materials the overshadowing items 
are cotton and tobacco; and of all these mate- 
rials about 84% are nothing but farm prod- 
ucts. In the manufactures for further use 
there are substantial amounts of partly man- 
ufactured farm products in which the chief 
element of value is the raw material obtained 
from the farmer. Some of the principal items 
are leather and skins, cotton rags and waste, 
and timber and wood products. Such products 
represent about 12%4% of the total. Amongst 
the manufactures ready for consumption there 
are also considerable amounts of partly manu- 
factured goods in which the chief element of 
value is the raw material. The principal items 
of this kind are vegetable fibres and oils, to- 
bacco products and manufactures of cotton and 


wood, These represent about 10 1-3% of the 
total. 

Of the increase of $743,574,872 in our domes- 
tic exports from June, 1914, to June, 1919, the 
share of the farmer, including held and forest, 
was about $450,83/,84U, figuring as above, and 
this is equivalent to 61.44% oi the total in- 
crease. ‘Lhis share of the farmer, thus cal- 
culated, includes some values for which the 
pay does not go to the farmer at all; but on 
the other hand there are numerous other items 
of manufactures not herein included which 
contain crude materials coming from the 
farmer. It is, consequently, a tair way to 
calculate. 


eae) 


Predominance of Farm Products 


The farmer, in brief, is the greatest of our 
exporters. He is, indeed, the benehciary of 
about hive-eighths of the grand total boom in 
our export trade. Of the increase in this trade 
since the war ended, estimated as above, more 
than 68% has gone to the tarmer. 

Agriculture, therefore, is the principal 
foundation behind our export boom. from 60 
to 7U% of the boom is directly due to the fact 
that other countries have run short of such 
products as wheat and flour, corn, other bread- 
stutts, cotton, vegetable fibres, leather, pork 
products, beet, condensed mulk, vegetable oils, 
sugar, raw tobacco, timber products, and dairy 
products. 

This is an extremely important fact for those 
who seriously desire to form any reliable opin- 
ion of the permanence of the boom in our tor- 
eign trade, 

A somewhat more concrete conception may 





1914 1919 Gain 
$32,872,355  $151,003,002  $118,130,647 
11,047,074 80,680,296 69,033,222 
20,075,216 275,461,560 —- 255,386,444 
31,755,039 98,741,638 60,980,599 
58,070,674 291,130,141 —- 233,059,467 
285,102 663,650 378,548 
$154,105,460 $897,680,287  $743,574,827 


be obtained by observing the items of exports 
which show the big increases. The list in- 
cludes all items of $10,000,000 or over. 


Item June, 1918 June, 1919 
Breadstuffs .........- $24,472,471 $118,330,211 
Automobiles and parts 8,005,304 167 95,334 
Chemicals ...6s.0s0 14,953,325 12,265,158 
CAE odd tsedaveses 45,608,749 101,415,702 
Cotton manufactures. 15,114,099 26,000,497 
Elec, machinery .... 5,019,519 10,990,717 
Engines and parts... 7,565,235 14,623,549 
Total machinery .... 20,627,962 46,419,639 
Iron and steel man- 

UEACHNFES 2.5. oes 86,306,173 120,985,703 
Total leather ....... 3,480,590 30,802,570 
Total leather and 

manufactures ..... 6,560,571 39,903,904 
TIT - 24,051,946 57,391,527 
Hams and shoulders. 12,458,165 32,112,325 
LAGE sc daipaers eee haiee 7,316,794 38,971,047 
Total meat products. 70,651,867 156,400,050 
Condensed milk ..... 4,741,591 16,516,805 
Petroleum ......... . 28,380,780 33,459,916 
Vegetable oils ,.... + 4,233,060 12,401,774 
Refined sugar ..... - 2,263,670 21,971,254 
Unmird. tobacco .... 12,027,525 28,937,678 
Wood and mifrs..... 7,339,402 14,549,516 


_ The predominance of farm products in this 
list is conspicuous enough, The greatest 


single factor in our export boom is the pig, 
and the next greatest is the cotton plant. Iron 
and steel manufactures come third, and bread- 
stuffs fourth ; but of course these are not single 
items but large groups. Our big export busi- 
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ness in manufactures of iron and steel will 
probably continue until Continental Europe 
has time to rehabilitate her industries. Through 
the war devastation and disorganization we 
took away from Europe an iron and steel 
business amounting to about 10,000,000 tons 
per annum. 

In the matter of prices, too, our farmer is 
our most successful exporter. In comparison 
with him the manufacturers and miners 1re 
mere novices. It would seem from the Gov- 
ernment records that the latter do not know 
how to advance prices. 


June, June 

Articles 1914 1919 
COs PHENO o.oo a succes wets $0.783 $1.81 
Wheat, DUERCIH 6 iis. oes ccd ee 0.958 2.10 
Wheat flour, bbis............. 472. 1105 
Coal( anthracite, tons ...05 20. 5.38 8.44 
Copper, refined, Ibs............ 0.142 0.181 
COUMTIOR: o.cecstasssccacevce 0.123 0.315 
BeGs. MOCO... <i > akeesea sue 0.197 0.480 
ee ec - 467 = 11.30 
i 2 eer ere en 13.46 37.30 
Steel billets, tons ............ 20.50 85.50 
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ene MONROE TORS incase stiches 0.281 0.337 
Men’s shoes, prs. ............- 2.08 4.04 

Canned beet, Ibs. ...........%. 0.137 0.391 
| Serr ere 0.133 — 0.333 
US Sa oe ae ee eae 0.109 0.341 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs. ........... 0.077 0.207 
Kerosene oil, gals............ 0.063 0.117 
Leaf tobacce, IbGaiiscws. > oti. . 0.139 0.293 


Let us give the farmer credit for grasping 
his great opportunity. In spite of these huge 
exports his herds are now larger than ever 
before. On January 1 he had on hand 75,587,- 
000 swine, as compared with 58,933,000 at the 
beginning of 1914; and 44,399,000 head of 
cattle as compared with 35,855,000 in 1914. 
There are nearly 3,000,000 more milch cows in 
this country than there were when the war 
began. An examination of the principal ar- 
ticles would show that the farmer can keep 
up this big export business as long as the de- 
mand lasts. 


In brief, the export boom, or the 60 to 70% 
of it represented by farm products, promises to 
be limited in time by the number of months 
it requires for the agricultural industry of Eu- 
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rope to get on its feet again. That this will 
be done in the speediest possible manner is 
doubly insured by the very high prices which 
Europe now has to pay for our products. 

Regarding the other misconceptions referred 
to in our introduction: American commerce 
is still moving mostly in foreign ships; our 
invasion of the foreign markets for manufac- 
tured goods is rather limited except in iron 
and steel manufactures, and Europe has a po- 
tential producing capacity for about 9,000,000 
tons of steel per annum more than she is now 
turning out; Great Britain still carries the 
bulk of the world’s ocean trade; and there is 
absolutely no evidence that we have yet made 
much progress in obtaining permanent con- 
trol of competitive foreign markets. 

Our farmer, in brief, is the great American 
exporter, while the manufacturer is a poor 
second, and the mining industry is away back 
in the dust. 

But the most important point is that our for- 
eign trade expansion, aside from the rise in 
prices and from the markets temporarily hand- 
ed to us by disabled Europe, has made only a 
modest beginning. 
































THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 
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A Caruso or a John McCormack may make 
millions from a golden voice, and no one cries 
out at the “injustice” that they should revel 
in riches while thousands of poor luckless sing- 
ers are near to starvation. A Doug. Fairbanks, 
a Charlie Chaplin or a Mary Pickford can 
make fabulous sums (a part of them quite 
fabulous, possibly), and no one thinks of the 
“injustice” that long lines of wretched supers 
should stand before the movie studio doors 
anxious for a job at two or three dollars a 
day. And even when a lawyer died the other 
day with $15,000,000, there were few to sug- 
gest that his fortune was “ill-gotten.” But the 
railroad man, the manufacturer or the banker 
with such riches is expected somehow to pro- 
pitiate popular opinion. From the beginning of 
history, apparently, every age has had its Bol- 
shevik movements. Such, apparently, was the 
conspiracy of Catiline, or the “cause” of the 
Gracchi, the risings of Jack Cade, and the like, 
the French Revolution, our Coxey armies and 
the rest—New York Tribune, 

: eS 


Many may possess qualities and character- 
istics that, for all essentials in life, are as de- 
sirable as are those possessed by others; in all 
people, in every individual, there are inherent 
qualities for success ; in some way and in some 
degree there exists in all the possibilities of a 
life satisfactory and complete, but to realize 
upon all these possibilities it is encumbent upon 
all, no matter what their endowment, to do 
the best with everything, and to make the best 
of everything. It is not from the outside that 
your perfect life will come, it must come en- 
tirely from within yourself.—Theodore N. Vail. 

ta: s 

He that will not apply new remedies must 
expect new evils——Robert Bacon. 

oe 


No man is without some quality by the due 
application of which he might deserve well of 
the world.—Samuel Johnson, 


“Just an Idea” 
It was just an “idea”—that was all that he 
had— 
Columbus—those ages ago, 
It was just an “idea”—but we ought to be 


glad, 
For it gave us our country, you know. 


It was just an “idea” in George Stevenson’s 
mind, 
When he saw the steam jostle the kettle, 
But the railroads made brothers of all man- 
kind, 
With their wonderful horses of metal. 


It was just an “idea” Thomas Edison caught 
But the light without flame we got from it. 
With another “idea” was the phonograph 
brought— 
And the “movies” that came like a comet. 


So—next time you hear someone say, with a 
sneer, 

“T’ll not pay that—for it’s just an idea!” 

Remind him that there isn’t a thing that he 


uses 
That doesn’t date back to this source he abuses. 


And tell him there isn’t a tool or machine 

That he handles, or works with, or ever has 
seen - 

But he’ll find it, if he troubles to trace it, 
began 

As “just an idea” in the brain of a man. 

—Popular Engineer. 
ee 


If I am able to make any success at all, it 
is absolutely the result of trying to be a team 
man. I don’t believe any man on earth can 
do anything alone, and from the time I passed 
a valve on a locomotive up to the present min- 
ute, anything I have ever accomplished has 
been as a result of other people helping me.— 

Matthew C, Brush, 


A street car strike recently tied up business 
in the city of Pittsburgh completely for sev- 
eral days. The Public Defense Association of 
the city has brought suit for $2,000,000 dam- 
ages against the officials of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees and the receivers of the Pittsburgh 
Railways Company. This encouraging first 
manifestation of the public spinal column in 
the matter of the public’s relation to strikes, 
whatever its outcome, deserves some quiet 
notice on the part of other -American com- 
munities.—The Review. 

: = 

We think and talk in billions. We speak of 
billions of bushels and billions of dollars. 
Prof. Sprague of Harvard University says: 
“Suppose some one or some system had 
started at the birth of Christ to deposit in the 
treasury one dollar a minute and had kept it 
up until now, there would still not be quite 
a billion.” If our present wealth were in sil- 
ver dollars dropping from a spout as fast as 
the ticks of a watch it would take 12,000 years 
for it to run through and then by that time 
perhaps there would be one hundred times as 
much more waiting. For all our present 
wealth has been accumulated since 1492 and 
most of it in the last hundred years. 
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It is not enough to be busy; so are the ants. 
The question is: what are we busy about ?— 


Thoreau. 
x *k x 


Behind him lay the gray Azores. 
Behind him the Gates of Hercules; 
Behind him not the ghost of shores, 
Behind him only the shoreless seas! 
The good mate said: “Now we must pray, 
“For lo, the very stars are gone. 

“Brave Adm’r’l, speak; what shall I say?” 
“Why, say: ‘Sail on! sail on! sail on!’” 
—Columbus, “Songs of the Soul,” by Joaquin 

Miller. 
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What Happened in the 
Daniel Hays Company Works 


ON OCTOBER 18, the 
a Leader-Republican, of 
™. ~ Gloversville, N. Y., carried as its 
or leading editorial an article headed, 
“The Square Deal”. 


It was a graphic interpretation of 
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the “Square Deal” policy in 
its actual application as adopted 
by the Daniel Hays Company, 
of that city, makers of ‘‘Super- 
seam Gloves’, and one of the 
largest individual leather glove 
manufacturing companies in the 


United States. 
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WE. take a natural pride in that editorial 


because the Industrial Relations Service 


was the means through which the “Square 
Deal’’ policy, in relation to the employers and 
employed, was established in the Daniel Hays 
Company plant, and formed the basis for true 
industrial harmony. Our pride is not that alone 
of personal accomplishment, but rather as a 
concrete evidence that the principles involved 
exemplify /ndustrial Democracy from a sound 


economic viewpoint. 


What we did in the Daniel Hays Company 
plant has won the enthusiastic approbation and 


support of the workmen, the management and 


Industrial 
Relations 








Service, Ltd. 


50 East 42nd Street - - New York 














the public—the three essential factors in estab- 
lishing permanent industrial peace. We can 


point to scores of like instances. 


The /ndustrial Relations Service is an organization 
approaching the human problem in industry 
from a sound economic viewpoint. Its plan is a 
practical application of Industrial Democracy. 
Installed by us in your plant it will mean in- 
creased production, a better product, reduced 
labor turnover and lessened operating expense. It 


spells the jifference between a well rounded or- 


ganization and the reflection of an individual. 


May we not place a representative at your 


disposal for consultation ? 


Specializing in the establishment of 
Industrial Democracy 
Personnel Departments 
Centralized Employment Systems 
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Americanization Development ne , 
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He Heads Two Gigantic Enterprises 


(Continued fom page 80.) 


away numerous concerns, but it was 
the means of enabling Stone & Web- 
ster to gain a sure and solid foothold. 
Among those who had learned of the 
capabilities of the two young men were 
a syndicate of bankers headed by a 
P. Morgan & Company, and when these 
bankers were called upon to carry out 
the task of financing the General Elec- 
tric Company by taking over all its 
outside properties, including railway 
and lighting plants in fifty cities, they 
requested Stone & Webster to appraise 
the worth of each property. The 
bankers also indicated that they would 
be grateful if the firm could help to 
find purchasers for some of the prop- 
erties. Satisfactory deals were ar- 
ranged in most cases, but nobody 
could be induced to buy the General 
Electric’s interests in Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. Stone was the only person who 
had faith in its potentialities, and he 
told the bankers how he felt. They 
promptly offered it to him for $60,000. 

Stone & Webster had no such sum 
at their command. The most they 
could corral was one-third of the total. 
First they sought to interest Boston 
bankers and financiers to either join 
them in the venture or lend them the 
balance. On every side deat ears were 
turned to them. Next New York was 
combed—with the same disheartening 
result. 


SUCCEEDS IN RAISING CAPITAL 


Charles A. Stone, however, had su- 
preme confidence in his judgment. He 
knew the property was a bargain. He 
knew he could rehabilitate it. He 
knew it could be turned into a money- 
maker with skillful management. 

He felt that he had reached a turn- 
ing-point in his career. Success was 
beckoning to him across a gulf, but to 
bridge that gulf looked impossible 
since it could be bridged only by what 
they didn’t possess, capital. 

Off he went to Chicago in search of 
a sympathetic capitalist. At last he 
prevaiied upon one, J. D. Harvey, to 
visit and examine the property. Stone 
exuberantly pointed out its merits and 
its possibilities, but do what he might, 
he could not inoculate Mr. Harvey with 
enthusiasm. In his anxiety to attain 
his end Stone was willing to grant a 
large share of the prospective profits. 
The capitalist had no faith in profits 
not yet earned, but he was so con- 
vinced of the engineeer’s trustworthi- 
ness and ability that he agreed to lend 
the necessary $40,000 to complete the 
purchase. 

Within five years the $60,000 prop- 
erty was sold for more than ten times 
that amount! Mr. Harvey had received 
his money back, with interest, in less 
than a year, paid for from earnings. 

Had Stone shown less grit, had he 
given up the discouraging search for 
capital, the probabilities are that he 
would not be today president of the 
greatest international financial and in- 
dustrial enterprise in America. It was 
his perseverance on this occasion that 
opened up a new sphere of activities 
for him. His experience with the Nash- 
ville property induced him and his 
partner to enter seriously the public 
utility field. They began to acquire 
street railways, power stations and 
lighting plants in various cities and de- 
velop them carefully. With added ex- 
perience they also organized new pub- 
lic utility enterprises, especially in 
growing towns of the West. Their 


initial $60,000 investment has multiplied 
and multiplied into a $60,000,000 invest- 
ment in Western cities alone. Wher- 
ever they have gone they have main- 
tained their reputation for scrupulously 
square dealing. 

The electrical engineering depart- 
ment of their business also grew rap- 
idly. It is significant that most of their 
construction work for others has been 
done on commission, their remunera- 
tion consisting of a percentage of the 
total cost. The industrial and trans- 
portation world years ago learned that 
Stone & Webster could be entrusted 
to carry out work on these terms just 
as economically as if they were go- 
ing it for a stipulated contract price. 

“Every employee understands that 
he must do the very best he can to save 
money and achieve the right results 
whether he is working solely for us 
or for one of our clients,” Mr. Stone 
explained to me. “We impress upon 
our men that they can advance them- 
selves and advance the firm only by 
rendering satisfactory service to those 
we do business for. No distinction is 
drawn between work done at our cost 
and that done at the cost of clients. We 
urge our employees always to put 
themselves in the other fellow’s place 
and act accordingly, just as we our- 
selves try to do in our relations both 
with our customers and our em- 
ployees.” * 

Stone & Webster’s method of treat- 
‘ing their employees has become fam- 
ous. Briefly, every man must train a 
subordinate to take his place so that 
promotions can be made without dis- 
turbing the smooth working of the 
organization. So enterprising and pro- 
gressive are Stone & Webster that im- 
portant new positions are constantly 
arising, especially on what they call the 
firing line—i. e., at places where they 
are establishing new enterprises, In- 
stead of seeking outsiders to fill im- 
portant jobs, the cardinal policy is to 
take in promising young men and train 
them within the ranks. 

ALWAYS ROOM AT TOP 

“We want every young fellow in our 
organization to get on,” Mr. Stone told 
me enthusiastically. “We believe in 
promotions. We believe in giving every 
fellow a chance to rise to the highest 
position he is capable of filling. Many 
of our men draw large salaries, and 
there is always plenty of room towards 
the top. We also share profits with 
those who help us to earn them. Each 
man feels that he is just as much a 
part of the organization as Mr. Web- 
ster or myself, 

“Where corporations complain that 
it is difficult to get and keep the right 
kind of employees you will find that 
the fault usually lies with the employ- 
ers rather than with the men them- 
selves. The system of assigning a man 
to one particular job and trying to keep 
him there year after year as if he were 
an inanimate piece of machinery is all 
wrong. In a democracy every man 
should be afforded the fullest possible 
opportunity to better his rank, Be- 
cause an employee fills one position 
very satisfactorily he should not be 
penalized by being kept there for the 
rest of his life; he should be rewarded 
by being given an opportunity to fill 
some higher position with equal satis- 
faction. 

“Not infrequently other concerns of- 
fer men in our organization big sal- 
aries and we make it a rule not to dis- 


suade a man from going if he is to 
better himself. Were we employees 
instead of partners We would like our 
employers to take a similar view. 

“Succes in life, to my mind, depends 
very largely upon putting yourself in 
the place of those with whom you are 
dealing and trying to see _ things 
through their eyes. To do unto others 
as you would have others do to you 
is just as applicable during the week 
as it is on Sunday. It is sound busi- 
ness sense. Success cannot be built 
on ability unless it carries with it 
reputation, and to gain a reputation 
you have to win it—you have to de- 
serve it.” 


HELPING YOUNG MEN HIS HOBBY 


Mr. Stone’s interest in young men 
has induced him to become the fore- 
most figure in building up his Alma 
Mater. To him is due in no small 
measure the carying out of the gigantic 
and costly task of building the mag- 
nificent new home for the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He 
threw his whole energy into this labor 
of love, and at the dedicatory ceremony 
in 1916, when graduates attended from 
many states and countries, grateful 
tribute was paid him. 

The Massachusetts “Tech.” is now 
the greatest institution of its kind in 
the world. It has more students than 
any other. Distinguished scientists 
and engineers in other lines are con- 
stantly sending their sons to it, since 
the training there is regarded by those 
best able to judge as superior to any 
offered in Europe. 

Not a few “Tech.” graduates find 
employment in Mr. Stone’s firm. He 
is an ardent believer in technical edu- 
cation as a supplement to the ordinary 
scholastic curriculum. The day of 
slipshod, haphazard, hit-or-miss meth- 
ods of conducting business are over, 
he believes, and if Americans are go- 
ing to win high places throughout the 
world they must be trained therefor. 

As president of the American Inter- 
national Corporatiou, Mr. Stone has 
become an international figure. It 
was characteristic of him that he 
threw himself just as aggressively into 
his corporate duties as he did when 
he was ceaselessly traveling to and 
fro, sometimes not sleeping on a sta- 
tionary bed for two or three weeks at 
a time, while he was building up his 
own firm. To set up as electrical en- 
gineers in the days when electrical 
engineering firms were utknown re- 
quired no more daring, no more re- 
sourcefulness, no more foresight than 
tackling the job of launching and steer- 
ing a $50,000,000 corporation to place 
America in the forefront of the world’s 
markets. New trails had to be blazon- 
ed, new paths had to be hewed, new 
methods had to be devised—and Amer- 
icans capable and willing to go and 
take up residence in foreign lands were 
scarce. 

Because of its directorate of un- 
paralleled standing, the capital behind 
it and the universal acclaim with which 
the founding of the corporation was 
received in 1915, the public thoughtless- 
ly concluded that miracles would be 
wrought forthwith. When few spec- 
tacular coups were announced straight- 
away, disappointment began to be ex- 
pressed. The executive committee, 
however, who included such men as 
Frank A. Vanderlip (chairman of the 
board), Otto H. Kahn, William Wood- 
ward, Theodore N. Vail, Percy A, 


Rockefeller and Ambrose Monnell, re- 
fused to be stampeded into attempting 
reckless, ill-considered activities, But 
they and Mr. Stone were far from 
idle. 

In its first year the American In- 
ternational stepped in and prevented 
the Stars and Stripes from vanishing 
from the Pacific Ocean by purchasing 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
and starting to develop ocean trans- 
portation between the Pacific coast 
and the Orient and between North 
America and points further south. A 
substantial interest was also purchased 
in the International Mercantile Marine 
and harmony evolved out of the dis- 
cord that had existed among the vari- 
ous committees formed during the re- 
ceivership. In conjunction with allied 
interests, the American International 
purchased the New York Shipbuilding 
Company at Camden, N. J. Mr. Stone’s 
corporation, therefore, now is inter- 
ested in fleets on the Pacific serving 
the Orient and South America, on the 
Atlantic serving Europe and the coast- 
wise service to Central and South 
America and is also joint owner of a 
shipbuilding plant. 

On land its activities have been less 
spectacular, yet substantial. Thou- 
sands of propositions have been 
brought to it, offering outlets for the 
investment, not of $50,000,000, but of 
fifty times that amount. One notable 
undertaking is the surveying of over 
1,000 miles of railway to be built in 
China under the direction of the cor- 
poration. Other projects are being 
taken up in the Orient, extensive oper- 
ations may be embarked upon in Russia 
as soon as conditions permit, and other 
activities are under plan in various 
countries of Europe. 

CREATOR OF HOG ISLAND 

In South and Central America the 
American International is also laying 
important foundations for the develp- 
ment of trade with this country, in 
some cases through the carying out of 
huge construction work calling for 
American materials and American 
equipment. 

Then, perhaps, most important of all, 
Mr. Stone has been the master-mind 
behind the creation and upbuilding of 
the greatest shipbuilding enterprise 
ever conceived by man. It was his 
company that was selected by the Gov- 
ernment to put through perhaps the 
largest “rush” order of the war, Hog 
Island, since developed into one of 
the modern wonders of the industrial 
world. Read these facts: 

The contract for the construction of 
ey was closed on September 13, 
1917. 

The first ship, 7,800 tons deadweight, 
was launched on August 5, 1918. 

On September 9, 1919, the fifty-third 
ship was launched and the forty-fourth 
delivered, completed, to the United 
States Shipping Board. 

Every ship received the highest pos- 
sible rating from both Lloyds and the 
American Bureau, and in service has 
proved satisfactory in all respects. 

All the fifty ways in the yard are 
now filled by keels of ships in process 
of construction; the average state of 
completion of ships now on the ways 
is fifty per cent. 

It was originally planned to work 
twenty-four hours per day, with a full 
force, and to produce twelve or thir- 
teen ships per month. Although now 
working only eight hours per day and 

(Continued on page 94.) 
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BY B. C. FORBES 


Let’s go over the situation and out- 
look in a broad, frank way. 

Responsible business leaders have 
all along regarded the labor unrest as 
the chief disturbing factor. It can now 
be said that they are distinctly én- 
couraged over recent developments, 
notwithstanding happenings which 
have at times greatly alarmed the pub- 
lic. 

The truth is that the new, virile tem- 
per displayed by the American -people 
towards disturbers of the peace has 
created widespread confidence that the 
worst has passed and that hereafter 
arrogant, law-breaking, radical labor 
leaders will be thrust into the back- 
ground and their places taken by more 
typical American labor leaders, men 
of sound sense, men of American birth 
and breeding, men of American ideas 
and ideals. 

The public’s clean-cut attitude to- 
wards such agitators as Foster, of 
steel strike notoriety; the radicals of 
the coal industry; the Bolshevik ele- 
ment in the longshoremen’s strike at 
New York; Bagley and other contract- 
breaking instigators of the printers’ 
strike in New York, and others who 
have gained evil influence over groups 
of workers, reveals unmistakably that 
the great majority of Americans, in- 
cluding workmen, are sane, sensible 
and law-abiding, prefering orderly pro- 
cesses to anything savoring of the tac- 
tics of Trotzky. 


And so, though still in the midst of 
strikes and disorders, and ‘ notwith- 
standing the collapse of the Washing- 
ton industrial Conference, a calmer 
view now obtains in thinking circles. 
The effective manner in which the 
British public and the British govern- 
ment dealt with the great railway 
strike has not been without influence 
in this country and particularly in 
Washington. The revelations concern- 
ing the motives behind the steel strike 
here, together with its collapse, have 
also strengthened confidence that the 
American people will deal with any at- 
tempts at tyranny by radical labor agi- 
tators as effectively as they dealt with 
attempts at tyranny by capital during 
recent years. 


PROGRESS MADE ABROAD. 


The acute alarm which was felt over 
conditions throughout Europe is sub- 
siding, for these main reasons: 

Although no comprehensive plan for 
financing Europe’s needs has yet been 
effected, country after country has 
been able to negotiate sizeable loans 
here, and that, in the absence of a con- 
centrated, governmentally- -supervised 
scheme, transactions of this nature will 
continue as stability more and more 
reasserts itself abroad is certain. _ 

Everybody now feels that Russia is 
about through with Lenine and Trotz- 
ky and all their fatal policies. 

Official figures show that France is 
making real progress in rehabilitating 
devastated areas, in improving her 
transportation facilities and in regain- 
ing her mental poise. 

Belgium, too, has buckled down to 
the work of rehabilitation with the 
vigor characteristic of that notable, 
historic nation. 

Germany is rapidly getting her house 
in order politically, financially and in- 
dustrially. The Government has tack- 


led in heroic, business-like fashion the 
collosal task of adjusting taxation to 
the nation’s enormous necessities, and 
the working classes, according to re- 
port, have agreed to forego the eight- 
hour day and to work at least ten 
hours a day in order to hasten recup- 
eration. 

Austria is in bad shape, and there 
is room for uneasiness over the outlook 
in some of the Balkan states. In Italy, 
too, the situation is such as to occa- 
sion grave concern. 

Britain appears to have passed the 
crux of her after-war troubles. The 
Government has asserted its mastery 
over highhanded trade unions; marked 
progress has lately been made in cut- 
ting down army and navy expenditures ; 
the wholesale pouring out of unem- 
ployment doles has been checked; the 
orgy of reckless expenditures by the 
masses is subsiding; and, of funda- 
mental importance, Britain’s commerce 
is reviving spiritedly, thanks in part to 
her still undisputed pre-eminence in 
the .shipping world. 

True, the European exchanges are 
still semi-demoralized, but this is not 
wholly unwelcome to European gov- 
ernments, since the effect is to dis- 
courage foreign purchases. 


TRADE VERY ACTIVE. 


Trade throughout this country con- 
tinues extraordinarily active. 


The steel industry, though affected 
more than was generally known by the 
strike, is reviving briskly, with every 
indication of very active times ahead. 

Automobile manufacturers, as a rule, 
are wholly unable to fill the orders that 
keep piling up day by day. 

The oil industry is booming as never 
before, nor is the end believed to be in 
sight, although, of course, many wild 
ventures are petering out. 

Boom times are the rule in textiles 
and woolens, in shoes, in sugar, in lum- 
ber, in jewelry, in furs and, in short, in 
almost every class of merchandise, lux- 
urious or necessary. 

In spite of the disappointing decrease 
in the wheat yield, the farmers of this 
country are assured of unprecedented 
returns for their total crops, while cot- 
ton growers recently saw their prod- 
uct sell at the highest price since the 
Civil War. 

Consequently, the great spending 
power of the agricultural community 
and of wage-earners augurs very well 
for the continuance of prosperous 
trade for some time to come. 


WALL STREET UNCERTAINTY. 


The security markets have moved 
very irregularly, as was to be expected 
after so phenomenal a rise in stock 
quotations. 

It is quite conceivable that the stock 
market will experience further set- 
backs, perhaps of greater seriousness; 
yet in the highest financial circles it is 
felt that the drastic speculative house- 
cleaning is likely to be followed by a 
resumption of advancing prices for 
meritorious stocks, including the rails. 





Immigration from the United States 
into Canada for the first eight months 
of 1919 increased 7,079 over 1918, to 38,- 
222, of whom 17,818 were of the farm- 
ing class, 11,009 being adult males. 
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A large manufacturer came to con- 
sult his New York banker the other 
day. He told the banker that he had 
offers for his product running through 
the whole of 1920, and asked whether 
the banker thought it advisable to en- 
ter into contracts so far ahead. The 
banker’s reply, in effect, was this: “You 
are running at a very good profit. You 
can provide for your supply of raw 
materials for quite a number of 
months, so that you can know about 
where you stand. But if you sell for 
too far in advance you are ceasing 
to be a business man and are becom- 
ing a gambler. If you feel like it, fill 
up with orders, to, say, the end of next 
summer, but don’t, at this stage, go be- 
yond that period. There are too many 
elements of uncertainty to make it safe 
to operate a year or more ahead.” 


Christmas trade promises to break 
all records. Christmas next year may 
not be quite so boomy. 


Don’t become unduly excited over 
sugar. Those who know the facts re- 
garding supplies declare that if the 
public keep their heads the whole sit- 
uation can be handled without entail- 
ing serious hardship upon consumers. 
The Government Equalization Board, 
not the various sugar companies, are 
handling the problem. Let’s hope that 
the members of this board will prove 
equal to the emergency. 


Don’t forget that deflation is sure to 
bring business failures. The crazy 
buying now ruling will not last for- 
ever. Watch your step. 


A butcher took a quantiy of meat, 
chopped it up, divided it into two piles, 
placed samples in the window, labeled 
one 28 cents a pound and the other 40 
cents—and sold out the 40 cent lot, but 
ceuld sell only a few pounds at 28 
cents! Do you not find that many of 
your own customers are acting simi- 
larly? 


Is it time to begin worrying about 
a possible scarcity of money for busi- 
ness purposes? The popular impres- 
sion is that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem created an inexhaustible reser- 
voir of credit and that no matter what 
demands may arise, the machinery ex- 
ists for meeting it. This is not so. The 
Federal Reserve’s resources are being 
more heavily drawn upon to day than 
ever before, with the consequence that 
its excess surplus funds are nearer 
the exhaustion point than at any pre- 
vious time. In some quarters this fact 
is creating uneasiness, not to say 
alarm. It will have been noticed that 
rates for money, particularly for Wall 
Street purposes, have been touching 
very high levels, a fact which has 
drawn pointed attention to the bank- 
ing position. However, the Federal 
Reserve System is still away above its 
minimum reserve requirements, and 
while it will be wise for business men 
to watch the course of the money mar- 
ket closely, there is no occasion to be- 
come panicky at this stage. The drain 
upon the money market has been ag- 
gravated by the tremendously anima- 
ted speculation in stocks, the mar- 
keting of the crops and the heavy out- 
put of new securities. It will not be a 
serious matter if speculators on mar~ 


gin are rationed, and the chances are 
that there will be enough funds to go 
around for legitimate business pur- 
poses. 


A prediction: The President who 
succeeds Woodrow Wilson will, be- 
fore the end of his four-year term, 
have to deal with the hardest times 
America has known in half a cen- 
tury. 


When Judge Gary took the uncom- 
promising stand he did toward Messrs. 
Foster and Fitzpatrick and their as- 
sociates he knew a good deal more 
about the motives and maneuvering 
behind the threatened strike than did 
the rest of us. It was because he knew 
that much more was at stake than ap- 
peared on the surface that he ran the 
risk of being dubbed a “Czar,” a “ty- 
rant,” and the like. Developments re- 
vealed that the trouble was forced 
upon the American Federation of La- 
bor by the Foster-Fitzpatrick radical 
agitators and that had Gary knuckled 
under to them, good-by the responsi- 
ble leadership of Gompers and other 
American-minded representatives. By 
and by the majority of American 
workmen will see what the majority 
of business men already see, namely, 
that Judge Gary was fighting a battle 
for the preservation of Americanism 
as against the various “isms” preached 
by the Foster stripe of revolutionary. 





Wise men talk of the collapse of the 
railroads, but men of common sense 
know the railroads collapsed because 
of unnecessary and unfair interfer- 
ence with their operation. Had the 
railroads been treated fairly and sen- 
sibly as private business is treated, 
there would have been no railroad col- 
lapse. The railroads are the victims 
of Reform; of mob law, of unfairness 
which amounted to robbery; of con- 
ventions; of the impractical schemes 
of men who knew nothing about the 
railroad business. He who does not 
know it is a fool. We are pursuing 
the same course with many other 
things, and the final and inevitable re- 
sult will be collapse—E. W. Howe. 

* * * 


Right now the United States is the 
biggest maritime nation in the world. 
This condition is due, of course, to war 
conditions, but it means that America 
is now confronted with a wonderful 
opportunity which ought to be made 
the most of and ought to assist in 
every possible way the shipping inter- 
ests which stand ready to keep this a 
great martitime nation. What is need- 
ed is a strong conservative policy. The 
object at the present moment should be 
to get a better balanced fleet of Amer- 
ican vessels. Proper attention should 
be paid to having high-class and in- 
termediate class passenger ships as 
well as cargo carriers—Mrs. E. Pink- 
hurst. 

* * * 

The extremists of capital and labor 
both menace the public welfare, but 
labor itself has no greater foe than 
the men who hold that it can enrich 
itself by strikes and idleness—N. Y. 
World. 

zs s * 

The South, rather than the West, 
promises to show the greatest prog- 
ress, in a business way, during the 
next few years. 
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of our Circular on 


The Book Value of 
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This revised edition contains the 
official stenographic report of 
Judge Gary’s statement of the 
value of the plants of the Cor- 
poration. 
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FORBES — 


STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Approaching Culmination of the Rise—Some 
Things to Watch Out For. 


BY FOUR SQUARE. 


The stock market is pressing forward 
to the culmination of the 1919 rise. 
When that culmination will be reached, 
no one can predict at this time with 
any degree of certainty. 

There is ample evidence, however, 
in the violence of recent advances in 
special issues and in the abruptness 
of the series of spectacular declines 
that have been experienced that the 
bull movement is in its final stages. 
But so far there have been no positive 
indications to aid in determining 
whether the final phase will run over 
a period of days, weeks, or months. 

Violent up and down swings, stu- 
dents of the markets of past years 
have learned, usually mark the close 
of a long-sustained upward movement. 
Up to the time of the writing of this 
review the market has had three or 
four such abrupt turns; not conclu- 
sive, yet strongly suggesting what is to 
come. Before such indications may be 
regarded as at all positive, they should 
come with increasing frequency and 
cumulative severity. 

It is essential now to watch the mar- 
ket itself for signs of the breaking up 
which must surely come between now 
and the early days of 1920 to right the 
over-extended speculative structure 
which has been built up through the 
course of the more than one hundred 
and twenty-five million-share days of 
this year’s excited trading. 

Profit-taking by pools and big op- 
erators is usually staged on the crest 
of a stimulating series of events which 
foster speculative enthusiasm. Three 
important developments, to the realiza- 
tion of which the market has been 
working up since low prices of Au- 
gust were reached, are lying ‘ust 
ahead. In the order of their probable 
importance they may be set down as 
follows: Ratification of the Peace 
Treaty by our Congress; disintegration 
of predatory labor unionism; exten- 
sion of foreign credits. The Peace 
Treaty is making undoubted progress 
toward acceptance without, it is hoped, 
amendments which would require re- 
submission of the document to Paris, 
and the first of great foreign loans be- 
came an accomplished fact with the 
sale of a quarter of a billion British 
notes and bonds. 

The disintegration of predatory la- 
bor unionism is not so obvious on the 
surface, though it comes nearer home 
to all of us. The union leader is today 
fighting for his old place in our indus- 
trial life, a position rendered so inse- 
cure that he must needs share it with 
the radicals, staking all on standing 
or falling with them. The radical la- 
bor unionists lost their struggle at the 
Chateau Thierry of the Boston police 
strike. The result was settled there 
and are being clinched in the Argonne 
of the steel and coal strikes or what- 
ever final skirmishes may develop. 

Turning to the consideration of in- 
dividual stocks, it is apparent that the 
market has lately been evidencing an 
increasing consciousness. of inflation 
and its effect upon quoted values of 
securities. It is highly significant that 
Crucible Steel, which has had the 
largest rise of any of the steel indus- 
trials, was the company which put the 
largest proportion of war earnings 
back into plant. In periods of infla- 
tion there is a natural tendency to ex- 
change depreciated currency for real 
property, ahd in the case of Crucible 


this real property is represented by the 
stock securities. The result, when it 
comes to buying appreciated real prop- 
erty with depreciated paper money, is 
obvious. While such logic is sound, its 
too wide or too hurried application to 
stock prices may result in unsound 
market conditions. But the market 
has gone ahead in its application to 
such stocks as Republic Iron & Steel, 
Lackawanna Steel and Midvale, and 
in time it is quite likely that Steel 
common itself, with its enormous prop- 
erty values, will come in for a greater 
share of attention. 

And, if the market wants to be con- 
sistent, where is there greater basis 
of real value than in the railroad stocks 
themselves? 


It has been estimated that at present 
costs our railroad systems could not 
be duplicated for twice the present 
selling prices of their securities. 

For the conservative trader it is best 
at this stage of the game to confine 
purchases to stocks which have so far 
not participated extravagantly in the 
rise. 


In this cla:s are Westitighouse Elec- 
tric, Haskell & Barker, Goodrich Rub- 
ter, U. S. Realty & Improvement, Cer- 
rc de Pasco and the copper group in 
general. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Clearing House, Albert H. Wig- 
gin, chairman of the Chase National 
Bank, was elected president, succeed- 
ing Gates W. McGarrah. 


James A. Stillman, president of the 
National City Bank, succeeds Mr. Wig- 
gin as chairman of the Clearing House 
Committee. 

Herbert K. Twitchell, president of 
the Chemical National Bank, was elec- 
ted secretary of the association, suc- 
ceeding Theodore Hetzler. 


* * * 


Announcement has been made of the 
formation of the American Safety Ra- 
zor Export Corporation, with a capital 
of 400,000 shares of no par value, un- 
der the laws of Delaware. The new 
concern will be the holding company 
for foreign operating subsidiaries of 
the American Safety Corporation. Of- 
ficers and counsel for the new com- 
pany are now in Europe, where they 
will form a number of foreign subsid- 
iary operating companies. 


* * * 


Russia has offered unexampled op- 
portunities for the investment of cap- 
ital and the establishment of commer- 
cial relations. It has offered a great 
market for the manufactured goods of 
the United States. Notwithstanding 
the anarchy and chaos which have ex- 
isted in Russia for two years, and the 
war conditions for nearly three years 
prior to the Bolshevik regime, we may 
say in confidence that Russia will 
again in the future offer the same op- 
portunities to American capital, indus- 
try and commerce that it has in the 
past. In order that Russia may again 
join the family of nations and enjoy 
the benefits of international inter- 
course, it is necessary that the official 
forces opposing Bolshevism be recog- 
nized and commercial assistance giv- 
en these elements—M. A. Oudin, vice- 
president General Electric Company. 








ODD LOTS 


The service we giveto Odd_ | 
Lot customers is the same as 
that extended to purchasers 
of 100 shares or more. 


The method of buying odd 


lots on partial payments is ex- 
plained in our letter MF-46, 
which will be sent on request. 


Hartshorne, Fales & So. 


Membere NW. Y. Stock Baokenge 
71 Broadway New York 
Tet. Bowling Green 7610 














Bonds of 
Other Governments 


Government bonds have al- 
ways offered great opportuni- 
ties after other wars. 

In the opinion of many, they 
do now. 

Should exchange rates be- 
come more normal, this op- 
portunity will not last. 

We have prepared a circular 
on this subject. which also 
makes’ definite suggestions 
as to the best foreign issues 
to buy 


Send for Circular 67 
John Muir & (0. 
SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, NY. 











City of Paris (7R4Nc2) 
5% Bonds Issue of 1919 


Some bonds are drawn for redemp- 
tion at premiums ranging up to 
1,000,000 Francs. The issue is re- 
deemable by six drawings per an- 
num over a period of sixty years. 


Price $65 Per 500 Franc Bond 
(Price subject to withdrawal or 
change without notice.) 


Detailed circular No. 284 upon request 
MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 
Investment Bankers 


Philadelphia New York 
Land Title Bidg. 42 Broad Street 
Tel. Spruce 381 Tel. Broad 7300 

















J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORE STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 














Safety and Six Per Cent. 
If you have a large or small 
ere you are 

assured of perfect safety and sub- 
Pa, income, let us tell you about 
Farm M 


ame > Sees 


ortgages and 


Land Best Security 
Our loans are secured by rich agricultural land 
in the Northwest—one of the best farming sec- 
to out. ‘Send f for descriptive pamphlet v” and 
‘or et * ani 
offerings. —— ed “ea. 
Capital an: wher gc $500,000.00 


Estate Bonds. 
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“An Investment Primer” 


This little booklet, written in non-technical lan- 
guage, explains all the more important terms used 
in the investment market. 

Holders of Liberty bonds and future investors 
in other securities will find this booklet very helpful. 


Write for Booklet “B-25” 


J. M. Byrne & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Bond Department 

NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Rector 7000 


60 BROADWAY 
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A steady income from wisely selected 
securities would help make your later 
years your best years. Regular invest- 
ment, even with limited funds, builds 
well for the future. 


| A Habit 
that improves with age 


ONDS are the golden milestones of the 
thrifty. The habit of careful invest- 
ment mounts up income for you year by 
year. Your maturing interest is there to 
- a greet you as time goes on. 
a A National What securities will you choose? To 
Investment Service whom will you turn for experienced advice? 
~ You may find near at hand one of our 
Correspondent Offices. At any one of these, 
experienced bond men will give you per- 
sonal attention, practical, helpful service, 
and definite recommendations of carefully 
chosen securities, whether you are already 
an investor, or wish now to start the habit 
and start right. 

Many of the country’s banks, institutions 
and experienced individual investors—con- 
sult regularly our monthly list of securities. 
It will be sent upon request for MF-111. 





< More than 50 Corre- 
spondent Offices con- 
nected by over 10,000 
miles of private wires. 


BONDS 
Gua The National City Company 
STOCKS National City Bank Building, New York 


Opportunities 


for Investors 


Diversified List of Industrial Preferred Stocks— 
Yield Nearly 7% 


By J. G. DONLEY, JR. 


ee ageese STOCKS, particularly 
of our prosperous industrial con- 
cerns, need no introduction to the 
American investor. It has been found 
in the past two years that such other 
fixed interest bearing securities as rail- 
road, industrial and public utility bonds 
have bowed to the rising interest rates 
for money and the increasing supply of 
such excellent securities as the bonds 
of our own Government and the ex- 
ternal loans of our Allies, while pre- 


seem to be entitled to reach a higher 
market valuation during the course 
of the next year or two, in response 
to improving earnings and greater 
market activity of the related common 
stocks. It quite often happens that 
preferred issues of prosperous indus- 
trial concerns are more or less neg 
lected by the investment community 
until speculation in the junior issues 
draws attention to the improved posi- 
tion of the company and the desira- 








ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRIAL PREFERRED STOCKS. 


Per cent, 

Per cent, earned Per cent, 

dividend. last year. return. 
PE gO ee ee eer rere 7 cum. 28.56 74 
eS eee errr err ree 7 cum. 67.41 6.7 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, 2d .......... 8 cum 69.57 Ja 
National EBamelng ..6cc¢cccecers> 7 cum. 32.45 68 
VO Oe Bo Re aa 7: < 31.61 6.7 
Republic Iron & Steel .............. 7 cum. 31.17 6.7 
Studebaker Corporation ........... 7 cum. 35.42 68 
U, SS. MMUMetTial ALCORO! o26 occascees 7 cum 112.49 6.6 
Worthington Pump & Mach. “A”.. 7 cum 64.37 7.3 


One share of each of the above stocks, at the time of the preparation of 
this table, may be bought for a total of about $920, upon which the yearly divi- 
dends would total $64, bringing a net return on the investment of about 6.9 per 
cent. In order to obtain the additional protection of diversification, the investor 
is advised to purchase those stocks as a group, and not singly. 








ferred stocks of the financially 
strengthened industrial corporations 
have generally either held their own 
or advanced in quoted value. 

The reasons for the well-sustained 
market value of preferred stocks, as 
compared with the depression in bonds 
are not difficult to find. First, it has 
been due to the growing appreciation 
of the asset values piled up behind 
these securities out of immense war 
profits, and, second, to the evident de- 
sirability of preferred stocks for in- 
vestors for whom, because of the ris- 
ing cost of living, the old-line bond 
investments were no longer attractive. 
No matter how well they have been 
bulwarked, preferred stocks, excepting 
certain well-established railroad issues, 
have never reached such a low yield 
basis as that which has ordinarily pre- 
vailed for gilt-edged mortgage secur- 
ities. During the past two years, be- 
cause of the difference in yield and the 
manifestly increased safety of prin- 
cipal in the case of numerous preferred 
issues, there has been a great deal of 
new investment buying and probably 
no little switching of investments from 
bonds to preferred stocks. 

The process of searching out the de- 
sirable preferred stocks has _ forced 
up prices of some of them to the point 
where declining yield is restricting the 
demand. But, even now, it is possible 
to find well-secured issues which re- 
turn close to, or even better than, 7 
per cent. In the table incorporated 
herewith there are listed nine different 
issues representing concerns manufac- 
turing electrical equipment and ma- 
chinery, rubber goods and tires, enam- 
eled ware and sheet iron products, 
railway equipment, iron and steel, au- 
tomobiles, alcohol and motor spirits 
and pumps‘and machinery. At the time 
of preparation of this article these 
stocks may be bought to yield from 6.6 
to 7.5 per cent., and one share of each 
of the group may be bought for a to- 
tal of about $920, upon which the 
yearly dividends will amount to $64, 
showing a net return of nearly 7 per 
cent. 

It has been the endeavor in compil- 
ing this list to pick out stocks which 


bility of the prior stock issues, so that 
due advantage should be taken of this 
tendency. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. has no bonds 
ahead of its $16,500,000 7 per cent cum- 
ulative preferred stock, so that this 
issue is a first lien on all the proper- 
ty of the company, carried on the books 
at about $12,000,000. Earnings for 
about six years past have averaged 
about 14 per cent. on the preferred 
stock. Regular dividends have been 
paid at the rate of 7 per cent. annu- 
ally on the preferred since 1916, with 
from 2 to 3% per cent. additional each 
year on account of back dividends, 
which have now been brought down to 
only 13% per cent. The company has 
been booking a large volume of orders 
in recent months, particularly for for- 
eign account. Its products consist of 
a large variety of farm and mill ma- 
chinery and electrical apparatus, for 
which there is likely to be a large 
peace-time demand, assuring the con- 
tinuance of good earnings. Net tan- 
gible assets fully cover the preferred, 
with a balance of $56 a share for the 
common. 

Allis-Chalmers preferred is deserving 
a special notice, because it is obtain- 
able on such a high yield basis as 7.4 
per cent., and because it does not ap- 
pear to have measured up to its possi- 
bilities. The Allis-Chalmers Company 
was long a disappointing earner, but 
conditions have been rapidly improving 
in recent years. In 1914 the ratio of 
production costs to sales billed was as 
high as 89.32 per cent. Since that 
time there has been steady improve- 
ment, bringing the ratio down to 82.14, 
75.61, 73.27, year by year, until 66.62 
per cent. was reached last year. That 
this improvement has been possible 
during a period of rising costs is high- 
ly significant. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. second 
preferred and Worthington Pump & 
Machinery preferred “A” also return 
such high yields at 7.5 and 7.4 per 
cent., respectively. All of the old Kel- 
ly-Springfield second preferred stock 
was redeemed or converted into-com- 
mon stock four or five years ago. In 

(Continued on page 93) 
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PREFERRED 
STOCKS 


STANDARD OIL CoO. 
(NEW JERSEY) 7% 


ATLANTIC REFINING 
COMPANY 7% 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. 
COMPANY 7% 


GALENA-SIGNAL OIL 
OLD & NEW 8% 


PIERCE OIL CORP, 
Conv. 8% 


Dividends Free of Normal 
Federal Income ~ Tax, 
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CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & Co. 
Dealors In Standard Ol] Seourities 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 25 Broad 8t., N. ¥. 














U. GI. 


Analysis of the commer- 
cial and financial posi- 
tion of the United Gas 


Improvement Company; 
properties; undivided 
profits; dividend situa- 


tion; general outlook. 


Sent on request for F-457 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 


_. § Phil. Stock Exchange 
Members } Chicago Board of Trade 


50 Broad St. New York 

















| Residence For Sale 


FIFTH AVE. 
Near 10th St., N. Y. 

19 Rooms, 5 Baths. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Price $100,000. 
EUGENE V. WELSH, 
Opp. Lackawanna Station, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
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| Safeguard Your Investments 


by writing us your investment problems 


Summary and Opinion on 
one stoc 
Summary and Opinion on 


three stocks 
INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 


Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, 
Enclosed is $ vi 


» New York. 
for advice on ..........+. 


Forbes11-1-19 








Name and Address (write on margin) 





t ERRO DE PASCO was the leader 
of the silver-coppers in the spring 
and summer movement, just as Texas 
& Pacific was the leader of the low- 
priced rails and the so-called oil-rails, 
and General Motors was the leader of 
the motor group. Observance of specu- 
lative markets has long since led to the 
conclusion that when a certain stock is 
picked to lead a group it usually main- 
tains that position through all ups and 
downs, until the full force of the bull 
campaign has been spent. It is safe 
to assume that Cerro de Pasco will, 
therefore, live up to its title of “bell- 
wether” for the silver-coppers and, 
perhaps, the coppers as a solid group. 
Since it reacted from its high level of 
67%, reached in July, Cerro has been 
in scant supply on all the dips. For 
weeks lately outside buying has been 
discouraged by that expedient, so fam- 
iliar in the market action of Anaconda 
for the past four or five years when- 
ever a rise was impending, of osten- 
tatiously offering large blocks and 
breaking the price sharply after every 
upturn. Some day, when the pool has 
gotten back the stock it sold, perhaps 
at too low a price in the haste and con- 
fusion of the August break, Cerro will 
again be on the move, and it should go 
rapidly once it is left free to run its 
course. In the meantime, it may be 
said that mining men not connected 
with the property have been telling 
their friends that the full facts about 
Cerro de Pasco’s silver production 
have not yet become public property. 
* * * 


AILROAD STOCKS are scarce in 

Wall Street, as inquiry in any bro- 
kerage office will readily disclose. Just 
ten years ago—in 1909—every loan en- 
velope was bulging with them, when 
the boom in railroad stocks was at its 
height, and back in 1901 the same con- 
dition existed. Right now it is prob- 
able that if big buying orders should 
be thrown, in the space of one business 
day, into such of the old-line, stand- 
ard rails as Atchison, Chicago & 
Northwestern, Louisville & Nashville 
and the others, Wall Street would be 
hard put to it to find certificates for 
deliveries. Where have the railroad 
stocks gone? Here is something that 
points to the answer. On September 
30, 1919, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
had recorded on its books 113,384 
stockholders, an increase of 467 over 
August 31, and 8351 over September 
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30, 1918—and the largest number on the 
company’s record. Who has been tak- 
ing the stock now, around 43? Wall 
Street had it in 1909, when it was 75. 
Answer: The public, and principally 
that part of the public which knows 
most about “Pennsy.” On September 
30, 1919, the records show, 38 per cent. 
of the stock was held by Pennsylvan- 
ians, as compared with a trifle less 
than 28 per cent. in July, 1914. Wall 
Street speculators would do well to 
note what the public, the common peo- 
ple, think of the country’s railroad 
stocks, and they might learn, as Job 
Hedges recently remarked, that “the 
common people are not so common as 
some people commonly think.” 
* * * 


S. REALTY & IMPROVEMENT, 

¢ it is reported, is to dispose of its 
real estate interests and devote the 
entire energies of the management to 
the construction end of the business 
represented by the Geo. A. Fuller Co. 
Contracts estimated at $30,000,000 are 
on the books and the company is figur- 
ing on construction work throughout 
the United States aggregating $100,- 
000,000. 


* * * 


AY CONSOLIDATED COPPER is 
an investment bargain among the 
copper stocks, returning 9 per cent. at 
the current price, and offering assur- 
ance of a worth-while appreciation in 
price over a term of years. It is the 
only one of the prophyry coppers that 
has so far not been exploited in the 
market, yet the production of the mine 
has grown steadily from 34,670,000 
pounds in 1912 to 83,600,000 pounds in 
1918, and an asset value of more than 
$21 a share has been built up back 
of the stock with no funded debt out- 
standing. Ray Copper may be set down 
unhesitatingly as a high-grade, long- 
term copper investment. 
* ok Ok 
ASKELL & BARKER is still out 
of line with the equipment group. 
The company has no funded debt, and 
there is no preferred stock, the capital- 
ization consisting of 250,000 shares of 
capital stock of no par value, of which 
220,000 shares are outstanding. Earn- 
ings amounted to $18 a share last 
year, as compared with about $11 in 
1917, and about $4 in 1916. When it is 
considered that everything is free and 
ciear back of the stock, a higher val- 
uation seems justified. 
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The Securities 
You Own 


Over 500 companies are 
described in the Octo- 


ber edition of 
“White Book.” 
We will be glad to mail 
you a copy if you are 
desirous of securing 
the latest current sta- 
tistics and financial 
records. 

Upon request we will 
prepare a special report 
on any security you 
may hold or contem- 
plate purchasing. 
When writing for the 
“White Book” also ask 
for our monthly In- 
stalment Plan Booklet. 
Both gratuitous. 


Send for Booklet 8-FM 


DUNHAM: 


Investment Securities 


our 





43 Exchange Place, New York 


Telephones: Hanover 8300-16 











An Investment 
Strongly Safeguarded 
Yielding 712% 


Cities Service Co. in addition 
to being one of the world’s larg- 
est producers of oil, controls and 
operates 84 public utility prop- 
erties in the United States and 
Canada. : 


This diversity in business as 
well as location provides un- 
usual safeguards for the investor. 


Preferred Stock Dividend Re- 
quirements were earned five 
times over in 1918. 


Statement of Earnings sent to 
stockholders each month, keeping 
them in close touch with the com- 
pany’s progress. 


Dividends payable monthly. 
Ask for Circular FM4 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
60 Wall Street, New York 




















Cosden & Company 

The six months’ statement 
as of June 30, 1919, shows 
more splendid improvements 
in the financial condition of 
this company. 

An analysis of the balance 
sheet is contained in current 
issue of the FINANCIAL 
FORECAST. 


Among other issues treated are: 
Central Teresa Sugar 
Elk Basin Petroleum 
Marconi Wireless 
Island Oil 


In requesting copies ask for No. 37. 
without obligation. 


-MS-Wore & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
41 BROAD ST, NEW YORK. 
Phone-Broad 25 


Sent 

















23 Branches 
In South America 


WENTY-THREE of our own 

branches in the most strategic trade 
centers of South America enable us to 
afford to American business men direct 
personal service in financing any business 
with the South American countries. 


Our Service in Europe 


England, France and Spain are com- 
pletely covered by eight of our own 
offices. Correspondents are locuted in all 
other parts of the world. Thus we are 
enabled to offer the broadest kind of 
foreign banking service. Our facilities 
are at your disposal through the medium 
of your own bank, if you so desire. 


Anglo South American Bank, Ltd. 


New York Agency, 49 Broadway 
F. C. HARDING, Agent 
W. M. DAWKIN, Sub-Agent 


Head Office 
London 


Capital and Reserves 
Over $32,000,000 






































Investment Securities 


We specialize in Government bonds and other 
investment securities. This firm was founded 
in 1865 and we have always endeavored to rec- 
ommend to our clients conservative investments. 
As members of the New York and Boston Stock 
Exchange we are prepared to execute orders for 
the purchase or sale of securities on a cash basis 
in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several 
issues of desirable investment 
securities will be sent on request. 


Kidder,Peabody GCo. 


a7 Wall Street 


115 Devonshire St. 
New Yori 


Boston 
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Last Chance to Get FORBES at $3.00! 


Beginning with Nov. 15 issue, Forbes goes up to 20c. a copy, $400 a year. 
= We are giving our old subscribers and their friends this one last chance 





to send new subscriptions, and to renew, or extend, old subscriptions at 
; the old price, $3.00 a year, if orders are mailed on or before Nov. 30, 1919 
(time limit extended on account of printing strike delays). ; 
iberal offer is open to ye. no matter whether your subscription expires now 
or_next month or next ea" ou also pave the privilege of. ordering extra Forbes 
s ipt t 00) or Christmas, GE ts to friends or employees. Discerning em- 
joyers. e fharles . Schwab. of thlehem Steel. John H. Patterson, of. National 
Gash Reaister Co., have ordered as many as 240 subscriptions to Forbes for office execu- 
tives, department heads, branch managers, plant foremen and superintendents and 
company libraries, because they look upon Forbes as an asset in their business. 


USE THIS COUPON BEFORE NOV. 30, 1919—SAVE A DOLLAR! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO,, INC., 

299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

I enclose . Please send FORBES 
at $3.00 a year (Canada, 50c. extra; For- 
eign, $1.00 extra) to me and to names on 
attached sheet 
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Michael J. Donovan Whose 
Recipe for Success Is 
“Watch the Fellow 
Ahead” 


The broker who can win and hold 
the confidence of his clientele and who 
can keep the friendly relation unrup- 
tured when his personal friends be- 
come his clients, is rare indeed. The 
Stock Exchange broker is in the pe- 
culiar position of having to borrow the 
money for the financing of the market 
operations of his following, and his 
obligations to his firm are quite as im- 
portant as his obligations to his cus- 
tomers; he must guide both along safe 
channels, and when anything goes 
wrong he is equally to blame from 
both points of view. It is very little 
wonder that few men stand up under 
this double duty of acting as watch-dog 
for the firm and guiding hand and brain 
for a large percentage of the active 
customers. It is such a difficult prop- 
osition that the average man simply 
stands from under all the responsibility 
that he can reasonably escape and just 
lets things drift. 


The man who becomes a real broker 
and shirks none of the duties of the 
post, climbs to the estate by thorough 
training in all the technicalities of the 
business and by the exercise of the 
soundest and clearest reasoning under 
the most trying circumstances. He 
must know how to judge inside and 
outside influences which affect security 
prices, which means that he must be 
a clear-thinking statistician, economist, 
historian, philosopher, moralist, and 
a thousand other things which make 
for all-around, good, solid, rock-bottom 
judgment—or just plain horse-sense. 

Michael J. Donovan came to the 
peaks and depressions of Wall Street 
from the hills and valleys of Goshen, 
N. Y., at the age of 21, with a plentiful 
stock of horse-sense. Twenty years 
have passed since then, and “Donny,” 
as he is affectionately called by hun- 
dreds of big and little people, is still 
with the firm he started with, although 
there have been many changes since 
then, and he has risen to the position 
of second senior partner and gained 
the reputation of being one of the 





clearest visioned brokers in the finan- 
cial district. Incidentally, the firm of 
J. M. Byrne & Co., with whom Mr. 
Donovan is associated, has grown to be 
one of the important Stock Exchange 
houses. 

Michael J. Donovan was born in 
Middletown, N. Y., on New Year’s day, 
1879. His father was a prominent at- 
torney of the town. Young Michael 
went through the public schools of 
Middletown, and graduated from St. 
Joseph’s Academy in 1895. His father 
was one of those generous souls who 
saved little for himself, so that it was 
necessary for Michael to find work as 
soon as school days were over. He 
learned telegraphy and the business 
end of the game in the Western Union 
offices in Middletown, and at the age 
of 17 became manager of the Western 
Union office in Goshen, where he re- 
mained for four years. Donovan then 
entered the employ of Byrne & Mc- 
Coun, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, as telegraph operator and 
clerk. The firm name was later 
changed to Byrne & McDonnell, and 
in 1906 Donovan became manager of 
the office, with advancement in 1909 
to a general partnership. In March, 
1917, when the present firm of J. M. 
Byrne & Co., was formed, he became 
second senior partner in active charge 
of the New York office. 

Mr. Donovan thinks that his success 
has been due to his system of watch- 
ing the fellow ahead and picking up 
the knowledge that goes with the ad- 
vanced position, so that when the time 
for advancement comes there will be 
no doubt as to who can fill the bill. 
Undoubtedly, there has been a great 
deal of virtue in the scheme of his, 
along with close application to his 
work and his studious regard for every- 
thing that pertains to the brokerage 
business, but a little investigation re- 
veals that from the very start Donovan 
just couldn’t help making friends. 
When he was just a clerk he was pop- 
ular with everybody from the office 
boy up, and he retains that enviable 
position, partly because of his pleasing 
personality, but mainly because of the 
qualities of genuineness, loyalty and 
generosity which give him that person- 
ality. 

He obtained his first wide market 
following and won no little fame in 
Wall Street through his confident pre- 
dictions in regard to future selling 
prices of Bethlehem Steel back in 1914 
and 1915. He not only predicted that 
“Beth” would sell at 500 or over; he 
got his friends to buy the stock and 
kept them in until the right time came 
to turn paper profits into cash. 

In 1903 he married Mary Francis 
Driscoll, of Brooklyn. Mrs. Donovan 
is vice-president of St. Savior’s Sewing 
Circle, a Brooklyn organization which 
does a great deal of real charitable 
work, and Mr. Donovan draws much 
comfort from his wife’s good-hearted 
activities. Mr. Donovan, as one would 
expect from the character of the man, 
is a member of numerous organi- 
zations, among which are the Mon- 
tauk Club, Cathedral Club, Fox Hills 
Golf Club, Emerald Society of Brook- 
lyn, Orange County Society of New 
York, and the Brooklyn College 
Alumni. He is an ex-Grand Knight of 
the Carroll Council, Knights of Colum- 
bus of Brooklyn, and a director of the 
Anvil Chorus of Brooklyn. 
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Opportunities for 
Investors 


(Continued from page 90) 


July of this year a new second pre- 
ferred issue of $5,860,200 8 per cent. 
cumulative stock was offered to stock- 
holders. This new issue is subsequent 
to only $3,317,100 6 per cent. cumula- 
tive first preferred stock, as there is no 
funded debt. The Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co. has been very prosperous in 
recent years, and at the close of 1918 
had net working capital almost equal 
to the total amount of both classes of 
preferred stock now outstanding. Earn- 
ing results for 1918 figure out at fully 
69 per cent. on the new 8 per cent. 
preferred, and for the past five years 
net profits available for dividends have 
averaged an amount equal to fully 34 
per cent., or more than four times divw- 
idend requirements on the 8 per cent. 
preferred stock, after allowing for first 
preferred dividends. This strong posi- 
tion of the second preferred is pro- 
tected by the provision that no stock 
having preference over this issue may 
be put out without the consent of three 
fourths of the outstanding second 
preferred stock. 

The Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corporation was incorporated in 
1416, as a reorganization of the old In- 
ternational Steam Pump Co. The war 
brought renewed prosperity to the re- 
juvenated concern to such an extent 
that at the close of 1918 there was net 
working capital, or net quick assets, 
of $19,006,169, as against $5,592,833 pre- 
ferred “A” stock, $10,321,671 preferred 
“B” stock, and $586,100 bonds of subsi- 
dary companies, more than covering 
all these obligations at par. Earnings 
an the 7 per cent. cumulative “A” stock 
have totaled $177 a share in the past 
three years. The “A” stock is redeem- 
able at 115 and accrued dividends and 
is also entitled to be paid 115 and ac- 
crued dividends in event of voluntary 
dissolution. It is preferred as to as- 
sets and dividends over class “B” pre- 
ferred and common, but such prefer- 
ence over class “B” is to continue only 
until both classes shall have received 
full dividends fer three consecutive 
years. The regular 7 per cent. has been 
paid on the “A” stock since reorgani- 
zation, but the full 6 per cent. was 
paid on the “B” stock for the first 
time last year, so that the preference 
as to dividends for class “A” stock 
will hold good until at least the end 
of 1920. The company’s earnings are 
running at a good rate this year, the 
first half-year’s earnings having 
eclipsed the recond for the first six 
months of 1918, although a smaller 
volume of business was turned over. 


Among the other preferred issues 
in the list, U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
and Goodrich are notable because of 
their large earnings. Fully 112 per 
cent. was earned on Alcohol preferred 
last year, and the average for the past 
nine years has been nearly 46 per cent., 
or six and one-half times dividend re- 
quirements. Less than a million of 
unded debt comes ahead of the $6,000,- 
00 preferred stock as a lien on the 
property, carried at $38,000,000 in the 
balance sheet. The preferred stock 
stands to benefit from the $8,000,000 to 
¢ raised through the sale of additional 
‘ommon stock at $70 a share for the 
purpose of developing new processes 
and the production and marketing of 
the resultant products. Alcohol pre- 
erred has paid 7 per cent. since 1907. 

Earnings on B. F. Goodrich preferred 
mounted to fully 67.41 per cent. last 
vear, and the average for nearly seven 
years past has been 32.30 per cent. The 
company’s only funded debt consists 


(Continued on page 96) 
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ES 51: 2 
2 The Solvency of the Allies 


Great Britain — France 


Belgium — Italy 


if Ben RESOURCES and potential productive power of 
the principal European Allies as a basis for future credit 


are discussed in The Solvency of the Adlies—a booklet which, we 
have just issued. 


This booklet, in considering the financial position of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Italy, takes account of their 
natural resources, economic possibilities, and specific problems, 
and outliaes America’s opportunities for aicing in the recon- 
struction of Europe. 


Investors, exporters, importers, and others will find this book- 
let of especial interest, as it gives an estimate of the inherent 
economic strength of these countries in its bearing upon their 
credit position. The booklet is available at any of our offices, 


Guaranty Trust Company cf New York 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street 


140 Broadway 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue and 60th Street 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $806,000,000 


i cctlcbaca iia 








$750,000 
Treasury Stock 


Rood Oil Corporation 


This is an exceptional 
opportunity for high- 
grade, profitable invest- 
ment in an established 
oil eoncern operating in 
proven territory and 
actually producing and 
earning. Well No. 8 just 
in with an initial flow 
of several hundred bar- 
rels. Other wells now 
drilling are expected 
daily. 


Price and Fullest Information 
on Request 


E Rood Oil Corporation 
111 Broadway, New York City 


(Suite 625 to 630) 
Phones: Rector 8021-8022 














Foreign Exchange Options 





Three to Nine Months’ Call 


on 


French Francs 


Italian Lire 


German Marks 


$175 to $300 
Per 100,000 


Quotations and explanatory circular 
on request 


MAX HESSLEIN & CO. 
Options 


60 Broadway New York 
Tel. Rector 3855. 











Willys Corporation 
8% Preferred Stock 








The first preferred 
stock is convertible at 
option of the holder 
into two shares of 
common stock. Divi- 
dends payable quar- 
terly. Application will 
be made to list this 
issue on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Descriptive Circular 
F. M. will be sent upon 
request. 


Price 100 & dividend 


Estabrook & Co. 


24 Broad St. 15 State Street 
New York Boston, Mass. 
(ORE—PROVIDENCE 
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A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can understand 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK. 


NEW YORK 











Statement of October Ist, 1919 
The Bank Owes to Depositors, Payable on Demand......... $224,929,431.49 


A conservative banker always has this indebtedness in mind, and he 
arranges his assets so as to be able to meet any request for payment. 


For this Purpose We Have: 





PE ee a es a ob a ae Ea a te 7 35,009,385.84 
{e064 Bot Notes and Specie) and with legal depositories returnable on 
II. Checks on Other Banks........ iiss Wiebe 31,442,144.64 
Payable in one day. 
III. U. S. Government Securities............ gia eau 60,396,633.92 
IV. Loans to Individuals and Corporations...... icone 41,243,547.17 
Zavehte stan we ask for it, secured by collateral of greater value than 
Se nll RS i ee ee ie ae 19,¥74,121.35 
Of railroads and other corporations, of first quality and easily salable. 
EEE DEEN AES a a OR ler Sera 45,798,649.57 
Payable ‘ less than three months on the average, largely secured by 
VII. Bonds and Mortgages and Real Estate.............. 1,035,880.63 
VIII. Nineteen Banking Houses...................000005 3.181,682.83 
All located in New York City. a 
Total to Meet Indebtedness... ..............2005050 $237,882,045.95 
’ IX. This Leaves a Surplus of... ......... 0.0... ccceecees $12,952,614.46 


,Which becomes the property of the Stockholders after the debts to the 
depositors are paid, and is a guarantee fund upon which we solicit new 
deposits and retain those which have been lodged with us for many years, 


The Corn Exchange Bank Supplies Banking Facilities to Greater New York by 
Branches in Every Boruugh 





FORTY-THREE BRANCHES LOCATED IN GREATER NEW YORK 
Main Office: 
William and Beaver Streets 
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| INSURING SAFETY 


LONDON JOINT CITY AND] AND PROFIT FOR 
MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. |W %ouUR SuRPLus 


| You can place your funds in Miller 
Head Office:5, Threadneedle St., London, E. C. 2 Morea 


Mortgage Bonds on the following 
June 30, 1919 $5—1 


attractive basis : 
Yield: 7% net, payable semi- 
- © annually. 

ener eo gm - is s a - " ; “iseaai oes Denominations: $100, $500, $1000 
Paid-up Capital eT ee a a ee 41,445,362 Maturity: 2 to 10 vears. 
Reserve Fund = = 2 = 41,445,362 i See: ian ae 
Deposits ~ - - . - * - ° a $1,855,273,000 estate appraised pe 
Cash in hand and Balance at Bank of England 397,133,860 Somes r 
Money at Call andat Short Notice - - - 380,340,540 
Investments and Bills of Exchange - - 481,523,065 
Advances rte A ee ae Se beeee 584,372,130 
Advanceson WarLoans - - - - - 61,245,810 


Service: Every detail super- 
Overseas Branch: 65 & 66, Old Broad Street, E. C. 2. 


i vised by us. 

H Interest and principal payable at the 
Foreign Banking Business of 
Every Description Undertaken 


Guarantee Trust Company of New York 
RT. HON. R. McKENNA, Chairman 











or the Third National Bank of Atlanta. 


Illustrated circular and further details 
sent on request 


|| G. L. MILLER & CO. 


Incorporated 







































136 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. [f] 





AGENTS The demand for Forbes Magazine is growing steadily among substantial business péo- 

: ple everywhere. There’s money in selling a magazine that really SERVES its readers. 
We want a reliable agent in your community. Particulars free on request. Address B. C. FORBES 
PUBLISHING CO., 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





He Heads Two Gigantic 
Enterprises. 


(Continued from page 86) 


with a reduced force, seven ships are 
being turned out every month, indicat- 
ing that the original programme could 
easily have been carried out had the 
emergency continued. 

.Each ship has 500,000 rivets. The 
average daily rate recently was 169,000 
while on one day, Tuesday, September 
9, the record was 206,110. 

How much Hog Island contributed 
to disheartening Germany has been 
partly revealed by recent confession of 
German war leaders. How much this 
mammoth shipyard means as a national 
asset in placing America in the fore- 
front internationally cannot easily be 
gauged. 

The testimony given by its active 
head, the dynamic Matthew C. Brush, 
at Washington, proved that the critic- 
isms indulged in by the ill-informed 
concerning the cost and conduct of 
the vast enterprise were poorly found- 
ed and convinced the authorities as 
well as the public that the gigantic 
task has been and is being carried orf 


with phenomenal dispatch and effi- 


ciency. 

The variety and the complexity of 
the problems which sometimes have 
confronted Mr. Stone and those asso- 
ciated with him cannot be faintly con- 
ceived by the public. I know that there 
have been times of special stress and 
strain when Mr. Stone would have 
preferred to have been in the trenches 
in Flanders. Is it not testimony to 
the make-up of the highest type of 
America’s captains of industry that 
there are among them men who are 
willing, though no longer interested 
in mere money-making, to work under 
tremendous pressure, to carry out proj- 
ects they believe to be in the highest 
interest of the country? Mr. Stone is 
an example of this type. 

Notwithstanding his achievements as 
a business man, Mr. Stone has not neg- 
lected other phases of life. After he 
had climbed a comfortable distance up 
the ladder and had to spend fewer days 
and nights hurrying from one part of 
the country to another, he married 
Miss Mary A. Leonard, of Boston, in 
1902, and has ever since contrived to 
spend a rational amount of time with 
his domestic circle—he has four child- 
ren. His pet hobby, apart from de- 
veloping his Alma Mater and helping 
young men to make something of 
themselves, is the raising of Morgan 
horses and helping both the Govern- 
ment and farmers to improve mounts 
and workhorses. 


An esteemed correspondent, thor- 
oughly familiar with railroading in all 
its phases, writes: “This country is a 
commercial country, nothing more, 
nothing less. Its railroads should be 
treated as going business concerns, 
nothing more, nothing less. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be 
done away with—root, branch and leaf. 
In its place should be a supreme trans- 
portation body of competent citizens of 
the highest type of efficiency and integ- 
rity, at liberal salaries, and this trans- 
portation body should be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, and the terms of the members 
of this transportation body should be 
for life or pending good behavior. Such 
a body would-not be subject to polit- 
ical influences. In addition, there should 
be minor regional transportation bod- 
ies, appointed like the supreme body, 
from whose decision there could be 
appeals made to the supreme trans- 
portation body of the United States at 
Washington. 
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FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
The circulars, booklets, ete., listed be- 
low will be sent free to readers ef 
FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply check 
the list and return it to us. 


The Steel & Tube Company of 
America (New Issue) 

7% Cumulative Preferred Stock de- 
scribed. - 

Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) 

Special table showing yield on Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.) new 7% preferred 
stock at various prices. 

White Eagle Oil and Refining Co. 
Circular giving history, financial posi- 
tion and future earnings, etc. 

Caddo Central Oil and Refining 
Co. 

Description of this stock re ann its 
value aaa speculation or investmen 

Oils and Peace 
Booklet giving the history of oil, and 
its value as an investment. 

City of Copenhagen Bonds (New 
Issue) 

Analysis See Seas Sinking 
Funa Gold Bon 

Baby Bonds 
Booklet about popular $100 invest- 
ments, containing a list of 450 issues. 

Speaking of Oil 
Booklet of timely information on oil 
and i) stocks. 

Shaffer Oil & Refining Company 
Circular describing first mortgage 
convertible 6% sinking fund gold bonds. 

Shaffer Oil & Refining Company 
Circular describing participating 7% 
cumulative preferred stock. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Circular giving timely information 
concerning this stock. 

Long Term Railroad Bonds 
Yielding 6%% to 744%—deacriptive 
circular. 

Preferred Stocks 
A 35 page booklet describing 15 in- 
teresting securities. 

United States Government, Fed- 
eral Land Bank and War 


Finance Corporation Bonds 
List of these bonds with investment 
data. 

Red Book of Standard Oil Stocks 
Bocklet containing up-to-the-minute 
statistics and statements of the Stand- 
ard Oi] subsidiaries, with their his- 
tories and present position as a result 
of new financing. 

Cuba and the Cuba Railroad 
Booklet giving history, present con- 
dition and outlook. ; 

Stock Market Review 
Technical factors carefully weighed 
and forecast. 

Rockaway Rolling Mills Cor- 
poration (New Issue) 

Circular describing this stock and its 
investment outlook. 

Cities Service Company 
Circular describing Series C 7% Con- 


vertible Gold Debenture bonds due- 
1°6. 


How to Chart 
Circular showing how to chart any 
financial or business proposition. 

The Partial Payment Plan 
Booklet fully describing the methods 
of buying bonds and stocks on the 
Partial payment plan. 

How to Figure Percentage of 
Return on Dividend - Paying 
Security 
Vest pocket booklet giving this in- 
format'on. 

An Investment Opportunity 
Booklet describing a new corporation 
which seems to be destined to become 
one of the greatest factors in the 
economic independence of the United 
States. 

Investment Primer 
Booklet defining in simple financial 
terms the various types of investments 
and also describes the service offered 
by the nouse publishing this leaflet. 

Sugar 
Pamphlet showing why sugar securi- 
trees have an attractive investment 
value. 

Allied Packers, Inc. 

Circular giving timely information 
concerning this stock. 

The Province of Quebec and Its 
Municipalities 
Booklet giving a complete synopsis of 
what the Province of Quebec has done 
to promote sound Municipal Finance. 

The Coppers 
24-page booklet describing a dozen 
different copper stocks and their in- 
vestment poxsibilities. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Circular describing the stock of this 
company, which is probably the largest 
Gre SR organization in the 
wor 
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NEW ISSUE 





American Safety Razor Corporation 


(a Virginia Corporation) 






Manufacturers and Distributors of Safety Razors, Safety 
Razor Blades, Shaving Brushes and Shaving Accessories. 


CAPITALIZATION 


Authorized $20,000,000—All Common Stock, Par Value $25 
No Preferred Stock or Bonded Indebtedness 


BANKERS TRUST CO., New York Registrar. 


MERCANTILE TRUST CO., New York Transfer Agent. 


The Corporation is a consolidation of the Gem Safety Razor Corporation 
(Gem Safety Razor), American Safety Razor Co., Inc. (Ever-Ready 
Safety Razor), Kampf Bros. (Star Safety Razor and Shaving Brushes) 


JOSEPH KAUFMAN, President 


JULIUS B. de MESQUITA, Treasurer 


GEORGE L. STORM, chairman Board of 


Directors, former President 
Products Corporation. 


BENJAMIN BLOCK, Block, Maloney & Co. 


74 Broadway, New York. 


FREDERICK H. HOFFMANN, Treasurer Gem 


Safety Razor Co. 


JOSEPH KAUFMAN, President 
Safety Razor Company, Inc. 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE L. STORM, Vice-President 
MILTON DAMMANN, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 

LEON SCHINASI, President Importers & Ex- 

Tobacco porters Insurance Co. 

MILTON DAMMANN, Attorney at Law 

SAMUEL F. WILLIAMS, President Sweets 
Company of America, Inc. 

JULIUS B. de MESQUITA, Vice-President 
American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 

American JULIUS MUNDHEIM, Vice-President Kauf- 

mann’s Department Store, Pittsburgh 


We. summarize from the President’s letter, Mr. Joseph Kaufman, as follows: 


The remarkable growth of the dollar safety razor is parallel with the commer- 
cial progress made by all three of these companies. The output of safety razors 
and safety razor blades has steadily increased from year to year, so that it is 
conservative to estimate that the sales of the combined companies for the calendar 
year 1919 will show well over one hundred million (100,000,000) blades and well 


over two million (2,000,060) 


safety razors. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW COMPANY—The American Safety Razor Corporation will 
promptly eliminate innumerable items of overhead inevitable under separate operation of 
the three companies about to be consolidated. Through concentrated purchasing, produc- 
tion and distribution not only will profits be greatly increased, but the razors and blades 
of the several concerns immeasurably improved in quality by the interadoption of hither- 
to jealousy guarded secret methods in manufacturing unique to each plant. 


MANAGEMENT—The management will continue in the hands of men who for more than 
twenty years have successfully conducted the business of manufacturing Gem, Star and 


Ever-Ready razors. 


PLANTS—The company has three 


plants in New York City, a manufacturing blade plant in 


Toronto, Canada, and an assembly plant in London, England. 


NET EARNINGS—Based on the ~business of the consolidated companjes for the first eight 
months of 1919 and the unfilled orders on hand, it is conservatively estimated that the 
net earnings for the current year after providing liberal expenditure for advertising 
should be not less than $1,500,000 and the net earnings for 1920 should not be less than 
$2,000,000, after appropriating from gross earnings approximately $750,000 which the 
company plans to spend in an extraordinary advertising campaign, especially in the de- 
velopment of its foreign markets. 


STOCK ISSUE—In behalf of this company we are offering 400,000 shares of this stock at 
$18.00 per share—if, as and when issued and subject to the advice of counsel. The markct, 
for the present, will be on the New York Curb and we are advised that application will 
be made in due time to list it on the New York Stock Exchange and on other exchanges 


in the leading cities. 








All legal details will be ap a by Messrs. White & Case, New York, and by Malcolm Sumner, Esq., 


New York. A certified au 


it of the books of the constituent companies has been made by Arthur Young 


& Company, Certified Public Accountants. 


We are not responsible for information contained in this advertisement, 
but have obtained it from sources which we believe to be reliable. 


Block, Maloney & Company 


74 Broadway, New York 


203 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


All of the above issue having been sold, this 


advertisement appears only as a matter of record 











A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT SUGGESTION 


Why not order a year’s subscription to Forbes, sent as a Holiday Gift 
to your business friends, to your employees, to your Public School or 
Library? The price of Forbes advances to $4.00 a year Nov. 10, but we 
will accept subscriptions at $3.00 (Canada 50c. extra, Foreign $1.00 extra) 
for all orders mailed before Nov. 30, 1919. B.C. FORBES PUB. CO., INC., 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
























Opportunities for 


Investors 

(Continued from page 93) 
of $15,000,000 notes, due Nov. 12, 1919, 
and the property cannot be mortgaged 
without the consent of three-fourths 
of the common and preferred stocks. 
After allowing for the notes, there 
were net quick assets of fully $43,470,- 
877 on Dec. 31, 1918, as against the $25,- 
500,000 preferred stock. Goodrich pre- 
ferred has paid 7 per cent. regularly 
since 1912. 

Republic Iron & Steel preferred is in 
a strong asset position, with the funded 
debt of the company covering only 
about 18 per cent. of property values. 
At the close of 1918, net working capi- 
tal amounted to fully $29,250,000, as 
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against the $25,000,000 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock, upon which earnings have 
averaged 24 per cent. for the past ten 
years. Accumulated dividends were 
cleared off out of war profits, and 7 
per cent. has been paid on the stock 
since 1916, with the last payment on 
back account in 1917. The Pressed Steel 
Car Co. has only $1,250,000 bonds ahead 
of the $12,500,000 7 per cent. non-cum- 
ulative preferred stock. Earnings have 
averaged nearly 15 per cent for the 
past ten years, and the regular 7 per 
cent. has been paid for twenty years. 

Earnings on National Enameling pre- 
ferred have averaged about 16% per 
cent. for the past ten and one-half 
years. There are only $2,315,000 bonds 
ahead of the $10,000,000 7 per cent. cum- 
ulative preferred, and net working cap- 


ital amounted to $8,037,482 at the close 
of 1918. National Enameling preferred 
has paid the regular 7 per cent. rate 
since 1899, 

Studebaker preferred has demon- 
strated an average earning power of 
fully 37.72 per cent. over the past eight 
years. An issue of $15,000000 serial 
notes comes ahead of the $10,775,000 7 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock. 
At the close of 1918, property account 
was carried. at $18,000,000, and there 
were net quick assets of $22,800,000. The 
preferred stock has paid 7 per cent. 
since organization of the Studebaker 
Corporation in 1911. 

All of the preferred stocks in the 
group may be regarded as good in- 
vestments, while the group as a whole, 
because of the diversification of indus- 
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LOFT CANDY. 


$4,005,396.70 ; 


Appraisals. 


120 Broadway 








in 1918, $5,140,500.91 ; 


650,000 Shares 


Loft Incorporated 


Organized under the Laws of the State of Delaware 


Capitalization 


650,000 shares (No par value) 


No Bonds, Notes or Preferred Stock 


- Transfer Agent: 
The Equitable Trust Co. of New York. 


Loft Incorporated has acquired and owns all of the assets, 
property and good will of Loft Incorporated, a Virginia Corpora- 
tion. ‘Lhe business consists of the manufacture and sale at retail of 
The business has been in existence for fifty years. 

The Company’s Plants and Real Estate owned, are free and 
clear of all encumbrances. 

The volume of business has shown a steady and healthy in- 
crease year for year. Gross sales in 1916 were $2,891,401; in 1917, 
and for the seven months 

ending July 31, 1919, $2,980,042.59. The last five months of the year 
_are those in which sales are normally the heaviest. 

Earnings have shown a progressive increase from a net of 
$332,736.05 in 1916, to a point where, for the current year, after full 
allowance for Federal taxes, they are estimated at $1,000,000 net. 
For the seven months ending July 3lst, net earnings, after estab- 
lishing the necessary reserve for Federal taxes, and setting aside 
further liberal reserves for other contingencies, were $524,233.10. 

For full details as to the Corporation’s affairs and its prospects, 
we beg to refer to the letter addressed to us by Mr. George W. 
Loft, copies of which may be had on request. 

Legal affairs have been in charge of Messrs. Beekman, Menken 
& Griscom, of New York City. Accountings and Appraisals have 
been in the hands of Messrs. Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, 
as to Accounting, and the American Appraisal Company, as to | 


Application will be made in due course to list these shares on the New York Stock 


Exchange. 


All of the above issues of shares available for public subscription having 
been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


MILLER & COMPANY. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


The above information is obtained from sources which we regard as reliable and 
upon it we have based our purchase of the stock, but we do not guarantee it. 


Columbia Trust Company. 


Registrar: 


New York 











tries, should prove quite stable even 
in trying times, dnd with the continu- 
ance of post-bellum prosperity should 
command higher selling prices in the 
security market. 





WE ARE CONQUERING. 

Fifteen years ago the annual com- 
merce of the United States with Latin 
America was valued at approximately 
$450,000,000; now it has reached the 
magnificent total of $1,750,000,000, or 
an impressive and remarkable increase 
of nearly 300 per cent. Then Great 
Britain and Germany led the United 
States in their trade with fifteen of 
the twenty Latin American countries; 
even before the world war broke out 
the United States was leading Great 
Britain and Germany in trade with 
fifteen of the twenty countries, a com- 
plete reversal of conditions! Then 
there was not sufficient travel between 
North and South America to fill one 
steamer a month; now there is more 
travel between them in a month than 
then in a whole year. Then not more 
than a few million dollars of United 
States capital were invested in Latin 
American properties securities and 
Government bonds; now over a billion 
dollars of United States money are 
thus invested. Then there was not 
one powerful United States banking 
branch in all Latin America; now 
there are a score of them—John Bar- 
rett, Director General of the Pan 
American Union. 

* * * 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Forbes Magazine, 
Published Bi-Weekly at New York, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1919. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes Maga- 
zine, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness manager are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc. 

299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 

N. J. 

Managing Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, 

Englewood, N. J. 

Business Manager—Walter Drey, 28 Hamilton 

Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

2, That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 

way, New York, N. Y. 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 

Walter Drey, 28 Hamilton Avenue, New 

Rochelle, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 

Walter Drey, 28 Hamilton Avenue, New 

Rochelle, N. Y. 

George T. Cowe, Linden Avenue, 

N. J. 


299 Broad- 


Englewood, 
Paramount Securities Corporation, 80 Maiden 

Lane, New York, ¥. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
Treason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

WALTER DREY, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1919. 

HELEN SCHROETTER, 
Commissioner of Deeds, 


My commission expires November 19, 1920. 
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Overland 4 Four Door Sedan has the light weight, economy 
and convenience of a short: wheelbase car. Yet its long 
Springbase with Three-Point Suspension Springs gives it the 
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riding comfort of a big, heavy car. 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters. 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Touring Car—Five Passenger Coupe—Two Passenger Roadster—Two P 
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Swift’s packing plants dress 
the meat near where it is grown 
and take it across the continent 














You wouldn't eat much meat, Mr. City Man, 


if it were not for the packers 


The east depends on the packing 
industry to feed its dense popula- 
tion. The Atlantic states raise only 
one-sixth of their meat supply. 


Out west the situation is turned 
around. 


They have too much meat there. 
The seven largest cattle and hog 
raising states—all western—grow 
about 800 more pounds of meat 
per person each year than can be 
eaten by the people of those states. 


The packers dress this western 
meat and whirl it across the 
country so the eastern population 


may enjoy roasts, juicy steaks, and 
other less expensive cuts. 


Itis obvious that only a thoroughly 
equipped organization can do such 
a national business. 


Millions of people are served by the 
Swift refrigerator car fleet with 
their daily meat. It is this large vol- 
ume that enables Swift & Company 
to sell meats at a profit of only a 
fraction of a cent per pound, in- 


. cluding profits on hides and all 


other by-products. 


Public service has never been 
cheaper. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Every 2 minutes a National Cash Register leaves the factory 


Consider for a moment just what this means 


T MEANS that every two minutes 

a wide-awake merchant somewhere 

in the world is installing a modern 
National Cash Register. 


It means that during every ten-hour 
working day, more than three hundred 
merchants are convinced that they can 
conduct their business better with a 
National Cash Register, 


It means that every month in the 
year more than seven thousand stores 
are adopting the safe, economical, 
efficient National Cash Register 
System. 


It means that wherever cash is handled 
or merchandise sold, the National Cash 
Register System has come to be recog- 
nized as the quickest, most accurate, 
most economical method of making 
and recording transactions. 


There is a National Cash Register especially adapted for your business. 
Write today for full information. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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Bevo is a part of the game~~ 
it makes good sportsmen and 
more enjoyable sport-~ good 
fellowship, health and refresh- 
ment~ ~ best to train on and 
gain on. 
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Lhe all- year-round sott drink 


Serve it cold 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST.LOUIS 
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Sold everywhere~ 


families supplied by Wy vel: 
grocer druggist and A Beee fk 
dealer -~ ~- Visitors are om 
cordially invited to 


inspect our plant.. les I — 








